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A POSTSORIPT TO A 
WOMAN’S LETTER. 





It has been said a thousand times that 
@ woman always puts the most im- 
portant part of her letter in a postscript. 
This was the case with a lady corre- 
spondent a few days since—She wrote a 
long letter, saying she felt tired and 
weary, weak and languid, with a terrible 
headache, that her appetite had gone, and 
that she was dreadfully depressed, un- 
able to sleep at night. Then she went 
on and related immaterial matters about 
her family and closed her letter, but she 
added the following postscript. ‘‘ There 
is one thing I forgot to tell you, it is 
quite a joke. After I got well the Phy- 
sician who had attended me fell ill with a 
severe attack of dyspepsia and liver com- 
plaint, and his medicines did him no 
more good than they had done me. He 
told me about it and I laughed at him 
and said, ‘Doctor, you tried to cure me 
of the same complaint and could not do 
it; you said I must die. Now I think I 
will prescribe for you. The medicine 
that cured me was Mother Seigel’s 
Curative Syrup, and if you will take it 
I believe it will cure you.’ He acted 
on my advice, like a sensible man that he 
is, and in a little while he was entirely 
well. What do you think of a patient 
curing a Doctor?” Then she added 
another postscript and requested us not 
to publish her name, 





DON’T PUBLISH THE NAME. 


Mr. J. H. Evans, Medical Hall, Mar- 
ket Cross, Lymm, Cheshire, writes: “ I 
hear very flattering accounts from many 
who have tried the Syrup, of the benefit 
derived from its use; and although there 
is no reluctance on the part of those 
who have proved the efficacy of the 
medicine to testify as to its value, I find 
them reluctant to have their names pub- 
lished. Only on Friday last an old lady 
who had been ailing for years, came to 
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tell me in rapturous terms of the benefit 
she had derived from this excellent 
remedy, but when asked if she would 
give me a testimonial she said she would 
rather not have her name published, but 
I might refer any person I chose to her 
for proof of the excellence of the Syrup. 
A customer, whose name I will make 
known on application, tells me that his 
wife has for some months been suffering 
from general debility and found no relief 
from any medicine she took, or from any 
treatment prescribed by medical men, 
until she tried Mother Seigel’s Curative 
Syrup, and after taking four bottles she 
was completely restored to health.” 





AFRAID TO HAVE NAME 
PUBLISHED. 


Mr. A. W. Laing, 101, Commercial 
Street, Lerwick, Shetland, writes: “A 
great many of my customers tell me that 
Mother Seigel’s Curative Syrup is the 
only medicine that ever does them any 
good, but seem to be afraid of having 
their names in print. You see in Shet- 
land it is different from large centres, 
because here you may say everybody 
knows everybody, and I suppose that is 
the principal reason why they hesitate. 
Yet I have sold more Mother Seigel’s 
Curative Syrup during the past year 
than in almost any two years before: 
which shows its great and growing 
popularity.” 





DO NOT WISH THEIR 
NAMES PUBLISHED. 


Mr. James Wood, Viewing Rendall, 
Orkney, writes: “ Often in conversation 
in my shop my customers speak of the 
good Mother Seigel’s Curative Syrup has 
done them. They would like to have 
others know it, only they do not wish 
their names published. But there is one 
exception: Mr. William Stanger, of 
Greamshall, Orkney, who desires me to 
say that he was afflicted with pains in 
the stomach and bad indigestion. He 
got several bottles of medicine from the 
doctor, which did no good, and was quite 
cured by two bottles of Mother Seigel’s 
Curative Syrup. The sale of the 
medicine is constantly increasing in 
Orkney.” 
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—so true is it that “Evil is wrought by want of 
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LILIAN DALZELL. 


BY FRANCES ARMSTRONG. 





CHAPTER XX. 


“ When the lamp is shattered 
The light in the dust lies dead,— 
When the cloud is scattered 
The rainbow’s glory is shed.” 
SHELLEY. 


date was fixed for Lilian’s marriage. Miss 
Dalzell wondered aloud very often, and, 
receiving no reply to her wonderings, grew 
impatient, and asked her niece the portentous 
question with her usual directness. 

“ When are you going to be married, Lilian, 





eh?” 

They were having breakfast together for the first 
time for some weeks, for they rarely met now, even for 
this meal, Lilian being generally too late for her aunt’s early 
habits. It was Sunday, and she had chosen to spend it in Durham 
Terrace under the pretext that she had been neglecting her aunt, 
which, after all, was only half her reason. She longed to have 
a quiet day for thinking, she had had so few lately. Her aunt’s 
question was not a welcome one, and it brought the bright 
colour to her face,—the bright rose-colour which was fading 
away with the fatigues of pleasure-seeking. She had been 
very pleasant to her aunt all breakfast-time. They had met 
21 
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seldom lately, and topics of conversation had not been want- 
ing, though their mutual feelings towards each other would 
have been difficult to analyse; yet, to a certain extent, an 
attachment had certainly sprung up between these strangely- 
dissimilar beings. Lilian had so few to love, and was so warm- 
hearted, that she could not long be indifferent to those with 
whom she was thrown, and latterly she had not clashed with her 
aunt, and her sharp and often harsh remarks had a ring of 
truth in them which was almost refreshing among the unreali- 
ties which surrounded her. 

“Well, Lilian, when are you going to be married?” re- 
peated Miss Dalzell, after a pause. And, seeing she could not 
evade the unwelcome question, Lilian did her best to appear 
indifferent. 

“ Really, aunt, I do not know. Let me give you some more 
toast ; this piece is so nice and crisp.” 

Miss Dalzell smiled grimly, and returned to the charge in 
her direst tones. 

“Then, if you cannot tell me, I shall ask Captain Dalzell. 
I suppose he can.” 

“Oh, aunt, please do not ask him! Indeed, you must not ; 
promise me you won’t!” exclaimed Lilian, entreatingly. 

“T think I have every right to know, and have waited long 
enough,” replied her aunt sternly. 

“But, indeed, you shall know, aunt, as soon as—as—any- 
thing is—settled.” 

“Lilian, listen to me;” and Miss Dalzell laid down her 
knife, and the piece of toast she held in her hand, and fixing 
her eyes on her niece went steadily on in her most measured, 
dictatorial tones. ‘‘ 1am old, and you are young, so I may be 
supposed to know more than you. Your engagement has been 
long enough as it is. When a man puts off his marriage as 
Captain Dalzell has put off his it does not look well. You had 
better let me speak to him.” 

“Indeed, indeed, aunt,” exclaimed Lilian, breathlessly, “‘you 
mustn’t speak to him! I don’t want to be married yet. Iam 
happier as Iam. I should like to wait till next year. Do let 
me stay with you a little longer.” The soft little hand was 
outstretched and laid entreatingly on the withered fingers. 
Miss Dalzell shook her head dubiously; tears were in her niece’s 
eyes. After all, what business was it of hers? 

“Well, well, as you like it, child; you must settle it your 
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own way. I will not interfere,” she ejaculated, crossly, and 
went on with her breakfast. 

It would be a great loss to her when Lilian married. Per- 
haps the child was right. She was very young. At any rate, 
she had done her best to befriend her. It was not her fault if 
her offers of help were refused, and the unselfish impulse died 
away, and she mentally determined to let things take their 
course. 

“Do you expect to see Captain Dalzell here to-day?” she 
asked, after a long pause. 

“No, he had an engagement ;” and as she said it, Lilian 
knew that she was glad that such was the case. Week by week 
she seemed to herself, lately, to have been drifting further and 
further from Rupert. Their quarrels had been, if is true, less 
frequent, but on that very account their indifference had been 
greater; and they both went their own way now with apparently 
equal satisfaction to both. But Lilian’s way had not always been 
smooth. 

“Tam so sorry for this, Mr. Lester, so very sorry. It must 
be my fault; but I thought every one knew I was engaged to 
Captain Dalzell;”” had been her grieved and humble answer to 
a rather boyish but most fervent outpouring from poor Charlie 
Lester a few days before, and her very real sorrow and self- 
blame had taken away half the sting of her words, and made a 
man of generous Charlie. 

** Indeed, it was entirely my own fault. I will never trouble 
you again; only be happy yourself.” 

And, without one word against the man he thought so 
unworthy of the prize he had sought to win, he disappeared ; 
and Lilian heard he had gone with friends to Switzerland. She 
had been sorry to lose his companionship,—too sorry to care to 
hear Rupert’s comments on his sudden disappearance ; and she 
was glad he asked her no direct questions, and that she was able 
to keep Charlie’s secret. She missed Charlie Lester in more 
ways than one. Rupert was still jealous at times, but Charlie’s 
attentions had appeared safe ones. Now he was gone, others 
were ready to come forward, and Lilian, with her eyes suddenly 
opened, grew exacting in self-defence to find Rupert indifferent 
and cold. 

This last week had been full of bewildering feelings, and her 
aunt’s words seemed the last straw on the weight she bore, 
Was it true that Rupert cared for her; and if not true, why 
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should he marry her? And why should she marry Rupert if 
she did not love him as she ought? Whose fault was it? What 
had been the beginning of this trouble? Surely he had Joved her 
once! Why had all the light suddenly died out of the beautiful, 
bright sky which had been over her ever since he had asked her 
to be his wife, leaving only black storm-clouds in the horizon? 
Why had all the joys of her present life become worthless and 
empty? Why was Rupert altered? Was it all her fault? She 
did not love him less. Truly, she did not care for anybody in 
the world as much as she cared for him, and she cared for him 
a good deal at times. She did not understand him; but still, 
life with him might be happy. They might grow to understand 
each other. And then there was Treer, and all the pleasures and 
sweet things of life to weigh against what ?—a dull, gray, love- 
less life. 

Thus poor Lilian viewed the alternative. She was quite sure 
now she should hate being a governess, and though further experi- 
ence had taught her that such a future was not necessary, what 
would a life of dependence on her aunt be like,—a dull life, 
bounded and hedged in by many irksome rules and regulations, 
shut in from all the delights of freedom,—a dull, town life, sur- 
rounded by none of the sights and sounds she loved? Could she 
live such a life patiently? She had thought it impossible a few 
months ago, and to return to it would be worse. Rupert had 
made many things pleasant then. Even the life she had thought 
of as a governess would be brighter, for she would have some 
employment and interest. All these thoughts, and many others, 
coursed through Lilian’s brain as she knelt beside her aunt .in 
church ; and very earnest was her prayer for help that she might 
rightly answer the question,—the question which would not be 
put away,—“ What ought I to do? If Rupert cares for me, how 
can I tell him I cannot care for him? And if he does not care 
for me, can I give it all up, and never see Treer again? Can I 
go on living without love ?”’ 

Poor Lilian! she was not very brave. The last conclusion 
she came to that night was, that if her cousin still cared for her, 
she would mind nothing else, and try to be happy. But her 
heart misgave her sorely as she looked back. Rupert had cer- 
tainly changed towards her. He was still often exacting, but 
even that phase of his fondness was partial. What was it? She 
had often overheard, and even repeated to him, remarks on his 
attentions to Miss Lester. Was it true that he had changed ? 
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that he had ceased to love her, and that she alone was blind to 
the fact? Would he be glad to be free of his engagement ? 
And then came the thought whether it were right, feeling as 
she did, to throw the blame of breaking it off on him. Blame, she 
knew, would come to one or the other of them ; and she shrank 
sensitively from all she knew would be said, shrank also from 
the possibility of giving Rupert pain, and from the reproaches 
she thought she deserved. 

Sadly she remembered that she could turn to no one for 
advice. Her aunt, she knew, would advise the marriage, or 
would not understand her difficulty ; it was no use to go to her. 
Mr. Philips had been out of town for some weeks, and her 
lessons had been discontinued. In her trouble her thoughts 
naturally turned to him ; but to see him was in itself a difficulty. 
One word from him would make her way clear, but how was she 
to have that word? “I could obey him with my eyes shut, but 
I shall never have courage to speak to him,” she thought, sor- 
rowfully, and the world, which had been so gay, seemed very 
empty and sad. 





CHAPTER XXI. 
“Stern daughter of the voice of God, 
O Duty! if that name thou love, 
Who art a light to guide, a rod 
To check the erring, and reprove ; 
Thou who art victory and law, 
When empty terrors overawe ; 
From vain temptations dost set free, 
And calm’st the weary strife of frail humanity.” 
WorDsWORTH. 
Poor Lilian awoke the next morning with a dim consciousness 
that something was hanging over her, and that the pleasant 
things of this life, which had seemed so secure, were slipping 
away out of her grasp. She tried in vain to determine what to 
do, while she dressed herself hurriedly, and she joined her aunt 
at breakfast with a vague determination of asking her advice; 
but the first sight of the stern old lady drove away all her 
courageous resolutions, and she returned to the one which 
seemed the easiest, namely, to wait and let things take their 
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own course. The meal was a very silent one: Lilian was too 
engrossed with her perplexities to talk. 

‘Mr. Philips was expected home on Saturday. If I see him 
he will ask me about your lessons. What am I to say? That 
you are too much occupied to take them?” said Miss Dalzell, 
as Lilian was leaving the room. 

Lilian paused, with her hand on the door. Rupert had told 
her a month ago that she had had lessons enough; and she had 
not expected to take any more. 

“1 must ask Rupert, aunt,” she said hastily. “Iam glad 
Mr. Philips has come back.” And she left the room, feeling 
glad to escape to her own, for her aunt’s eyes seemed to read 
her inmost thoughts. 

Mrs. Hervey’s carriage was waiting for her at the usual time, 
and the week began again; but, though she tried to drive away 
her misgivings, she could not forget them, and she felt weary of 
them. 

She tried to think Rupert’s indifference a trouble of her own 
creation, and he was so much like what he always had been, that 
it was hard to find fault with him. She had never resented his 
attentions to any one; why should she do it now? Why should 
she cease to believe in his love ? 

A show of American plants took her one afternoon with Mrs. 
Hervey to the Botanical Gardens. A promenade concert had 
attracted a fashionable crowd. The Grenadier band was breath- 
ing forth its softest notes; everything was bright and gay. A 
few weeks ago Lilian would have thought herself in fairyland ; 
but now, everything had grown tame and wearisome, and she 
saw nothing but a crowd of rather tiresome people. The music 
jarred on her ear, and she was glad to take refuge under the 
tent, where the beautiful rhododendrons and azalias were out- 
shining one another in brilliancy and variety. The band was 
playing a favourite air at the moment, so the tent was almost 
empty. <A few groups, here and there, were half-hidden among 
the shrubs. Mrs. Hervey caught sight of some friends in the 
distance, and hurried away to speak to them, and Lilian sat 
down in a quiet corner, where she was almost hidden, and 
feasted her eyes on the beautiful flowers. She loved, especially, 
the rhododendrons. They grew luxuriantly at Treer, and she 
liked to think them half Cornish. At sight of them her thoughts 
flew back to her dear old home, and she wondered, sadly, if one 
especially favourite bush was now in flower. Some of her first 
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recollections were connected with it. Her father used to chase 
her round it, and then turn suddenly to catch her in his arms. 
How she longed for shelter in them now! Surely, even in those 
days she had not needed it more than she did at this moment. 
She did not know how the minutes passed, and her thoughts 
might have wandered on some time longer amid the happy 
scenes of her childhood, had not a conversation reached her, 
which recalled her suddenly to the present. 

“Tt will be an awful shame if he throws her over now, after 
having given out his engagement all the season ; and, if he does, 
I shall cut him for one.” 

“Why do you think it likely? Dal has always been a flirt, 
and will remain so till the end of the chapter. I suppose he 
intends to enjoy his liberty as long as he can.” 

** T don’t think he has behaved at all well, and I wonder how 
she stands it,” returned the first speaker. 

“ Well, really, I think she has had her fair share of fun. I 
shouldn’t have liked it if I had been Dal. I am sure young 
Lester was hard hit.” 

“JT am sure I don’t know what else she could do, poor little 
thing! He looked sharply enough after her at one time, and 
now he quite neglects her. I don’t think he has any business 
to go on with Miss Lester as he does; the poor child has no one 
to call him to account.” 

“Ah! well, it’s no use your fuming, old fellow. I advise 
you to cut him out; and I for one shall say, ‘Served him 
right !? ” 

Only the last few sentences told Lilian that she and Rupert 
were the subjects of these gentlemen’s remarks. She could not 
see them, but she thought she recognised their voices. A 
burning blush mounted to her brow. She longed to move 
away, fearing what more would be said; but anything, just 
then, seemed better than a recognition, and she sat still, almost 
breathlessly, till they passed on; then, seeing Mrs. Hervey at 
the other end of the tent, she darted away and joined her. 

Outside, they found Rupert where they had left him, by Miss 
Lester’s side. Lilian sat down ona chair he had kept for her 
and listened in silence to the music. A great resolution was 
forming within her; she would, if she could find courage, break 
off her engagement with Rupert, and no blame should be cast 
on him. It was her fault, she said to herself, and not his. She 
did not love him; she never had loved him as he had a right to 
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be loved. And with her brave intention came a crushing dread 
of what every one would say of her. The kind Herveys,—what 
would they think? And all her so-called friends,—should she 
lose them all? 

Nor was it a small thing to give up Rupert. He had 
watched over her happiness for the last year, and she owed him 
so much; to give him up would be to give up everything she 
had taught herself to think good and pleasant. 

She was so silent that Rupert noticed it, and rallied her gaily 
on its cause. He, at least, appeared to have no misgivings. 
She pleaded a very real headache, and Mrs. Hervey, seeing how 
pale she looked, kindly offered to take her home, which offer she 
gladly accepted, and begged to be driven straight to Durham 
Terrace. 

Miss Dalzell was extremely astonished at her niece’s early 
return, and they sat down very silently to a téte-d-téte dinner; 
not a very ample meal, either, and Lilian felt provoked with 
herself for missing the luxuries she had lately been enjoying. 
After dinner, Miss Dalzell fell asleep in her arm-chair, and she 
was left to her own thoughts. Very hard ones she found them 
to bear alone. Vainly she tried to find the right clue to the 
labyrinth which closed her in, and at last, in desperation, she 
hurried out of the room, and up-stairs. ‘I must speak to some 
one,” she said, passionately, and she knew her cheeks were burn- 
ing. The bonnet she had thrown off was lying on the bed. 
She tied it on with trembling fingers; and then, fearing second 
thoughts, she ran downstairs, and softly opening and closing 
the house door, she went out into the street. It was after eight 
o’clock. The lamps were lit, and the streets and squares were 
very empty. Lilian did not notice anything as she hurried on, 
full of her own thoughts. “ He will help me, I know; he will 
tell me what I ought to do,” she repeated again and again, as 
she hastened on. At last she stood at the door of a house in 
Queen’s road; a small, unpretending house, with a scrap of 
faded garden in front of it. 

It was only when Lilian had pulled the bell, that a sudden 
fear came over her that she was doing something that Mrs. 
Hervey would call “‘ extremely unconventional.” No one an- 
swered her ring for some minutes, and she had time to think 
also, ‘‘ He may be out.” And with the thought came such a 
sickening feeling of disappointment that all other fears vanished, 
when the old woman, who at last opened the door, answered 
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her breathless question, “Is Mr. Philips at home?” in the 
affirmative. 

“Do you think I could speak to him for a minute?” she 
asked hurriedly. 

The old woman stared, nodded her head and disappeared, 
leaving Lilian standing, waiting with a beating heart. She did 
not, however, have to wait long; and she followed her guide 
upstairs, into a little room which was literally full of pictures 
and books; but she saw nothing, only that Mr. Philips was 
coming forward to meet her, and that he looked greatly sur- 
prised ; and then she burst into tears. 

He placed her in a chair, and stood waiting, with grave 
patience, till she should explain her errand. 

His calm, kind voice and manner soothed her, but it was 
some time before words would come, and it was in very broken 
accents that at length she told her poor little story ; but no hint 
of Rupert’s waning love passed her lips; she took all the blame 
on herself. 

She had given a promise. Was it right to keep that pro- 
mise, even if the love she ought to give would not come? Her 
auditor did not interrupt her, nor did he need to ask for ex- 
planations; he knew of her engagement to her cousin; knew 
also how friendless she was if this marriage did not take place. 

“Tell me what I ought to do, Mr. Philips; tell me what is 
right! I have no one else to ask,” she said, at last, and waited 
for his answer, with her eyes fixed on his kind face. 

““ What does your conscience tell you it is right to do, my 
child ?” he asked, gently. 

There was a long silence, and Lilian hid her face in her 
hands. She knew that he was waiting for her answer. Why did 
he not help her? Why did he force her to decide for herself ? 

“ T think it would be right to tell him I cannot marry him,” 
she answered faintly. 

“ And he’ll bless you for your courage, some day, child, be- 
lieve me,” exclaimed Mr. Philips, with such vehemence that he 
startled her. 

“ Surely you would not wish to begin your married life with 
a lie!” he added, almost angrily, and his eyes flashed as he 
walked up and down the small room. She watched him with 
astonishment, and for the moment forgot her trouble; he did 
not appear to remember her presence for some minutes, and 
then, as if suddenly recollecting himself, his expression softened. 
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“* My poor child, I have frightened you, and have not helped 
you atall,I fear. Let us talk this matter over. I have every 
right to help you. What can I do for you?” 

She shook her head. It seemed as if no one could help her 
just then. 

“ Every one will be very angry, and think me very wrong,” 
she said, sadly. 

“ There is a higher tribunal than theirs,” he returned, gravely. 

“ And,” she added, hesitating, but feeling as if she must tell 
him all her difficulties, “it is very hard, for some things, to give 
it up. Ido not like living with my aunt,—and Treer always 
seems to belong to me,—and I have wished to go back to it so 
much,—and I think papa wished me to marry Rupert,—Rupert 
told me he thought he did,-and—and—and—” Lilian could 
go on no longer. 

Mr. Philips had not interrupted her; but she read his face too 
well not to know what he thought. 

** Well, little one, and what ? ” he asked, with a grave smile, 
and his hand rested caressingly for an instant on the bent head. 

*T don’t think I had better say anything more,” she replied, 
quietly; adding, with kindling colour, “I am going to be 
brave, Mr. Philips. I am going to do what I know is right. 
You have helped me very much, and you will always be my 
friend,—won’t you? Could you get my aunt not to be so very 
angry ?” she asked, timidly, as she rose to go. 

He took both her hands in his. 

“You will have help from Him who never faileth, my child ; 
do not let the fear of man trouble you. I will take you back,” 
he added. “It is getting too late for you to be in the streets 
alone.” 

Lilian was rather frightened when sue stepped into the 
street, to see how late it was. It was growing dark, and, to her 
excited eyes, everything looked weird and ghost-like. 

Till now she had never once thought what her aunt would 
say to her sudden disappearance. And now she began to re- 
member, painfully, how strange and inexplicable her conduct 
would appear, and how difficult it would be to account for it. 
Very timidly she clung to her companion’s arm. She felt so 
frightened that she could not even speak of her dread, and all 
other fears were merged in the immediate one, “ What will my 
aunt think, and what will she say ?” 

When they reached the house there was no light in the 
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drawing-room window, and she knew Miss Dalzell must have 
gone to her room. Had she been missed, or was she supposed 
to be in her room? She glanced up to her own window; 
it was dark, it was no use wondering any more, and she waited 
anxiously for the door to be opened. They waited some time, 
and then Mr. Philips rang again. 

“The good woman does not hurry herself!” he exclaimed, 
impatiently. At last, Martha appeared, looking very grim. 

“Could I see Miss Dalzell for a few minutes?” asked Mr. 
Philips, quietly, as if he were making the most reasonable 
request in the world. 

“Tt is too late, sir; my mistress cannot be disturbed,” 
returned Martha, sternly, and with an evident wish to close the 
door in his face. ‘“ We did not know Miss Lilian was out of the 
house till a few minutes ago,” she added, and would have said 
more, but Mr. Philips interrupted her. 

** Please to go and ask your mistress if she will be so good 
as to see me for a few minutes; I will not detain her long.” 
He walked into the house with the evident intention of staying 
there, and Martha was obliged to comply with his request. 


“Now, my dear child,” he said, turning to Lilian, “go to. 


your room, and I will make everything straight with your aunt ; 
you need have no fears on that score. Let me look at your face. 
Are you brave?”? He drew her to the light, and her eyes 
kindled as they met his. 

** Yes, I am brave,” 

“No more regrets ?” 

“No more regrets,” she repeated, smiling. 

““God bless you!” he breathed, softly ; and Lilian ran up- 
stairs with almost a feeling of triumph. Surely she should be 
happy yet,—happier than she had been all this time when she 
had been daily deceiving herself and others. She heard her aunt 
go into the drawing-room and Mr. Philips come upstairs, and 
she listened, breathlessly, for him to leave the house; but it 
was some time before he did so. What could they be talking 
about so long? Whatever it was, she felt sure that she need no 
longer dread an explanation with her aunt. 

She dismissed Jane to bed, and tried to think over some 
definite plan for the morrow. She determined she would not 
delay an hour longer than was possible. Auything was better 
than delay. Butoh, how hard it was when she thought it all 
over! And then she remembered sadly that it might have 


she said firmly. 
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been much harder, if Rupert’s love had been what she once 
believed it! That pain she was, at least, spared. He would 
not suffer, and some day they might be friends again. It was 
so hard to give up any friendship! Surely, some day he would 
thank her, even if he were angry now; and she knew him well 
enough to feel sure that he would be angry with her. “ But no 
one shall blame him; no one shall say one word against him.” 
And with this loyal thought she fell asleep. 





CHAPTER XXII. 


“Nor deem the irrevocable Past 
As wholly wasted, wholly vain, 
If, rising on its wrecks at last, 
To something nobler we attain.” 
LONGFELLOW. 


AtrtHouGcH outwardly so unruffled, Captain Dalzell was not 
quite without his misgivings, and a dim idea had troubled him 
more than once that somehow he had made a great mistake; his 
sister had not refrained from telling him so. At first he had 
listened to her with impatient displeasure; but little by little 
her words had taken effect, and though he did not own it, even 
to himself, he was beginning to believe them. It was not that 
he had ceased to love Lilian, but his feelings towards her were 
changing. At one time his love for her had been very real, 
though perhaps it had always been a love of her beauty rather 
than anything else. Her character had no charms for him, and 
his attempts to mould her to his own ideal had been utter 
failures. Captain Dalzell was accustomed to the adulation of 
those around him, and he had never before found it hard to 
win the sweet flattery which women are wont to lavish on the 
men they admire; but Lilian would give him none of this 
pleasant food, and the frankness which charmed others grated 
on him. She laughed unmercifully at what she considered his 
affectations, expecting him always to say what he meant, and 
persistently refusing to believe in his judgments, if, when 
weighed in the balances, she found them wanting. Every idea 
and thought of his life was opposed to hers, and love grew cold 
amid such constant opposition. 

Miss Lester’s marked preference had added its sweet flattery, 
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and, succumbing to the witchery of the moment, he was be- 
ginning to wish he had not been so hasty in sealing his 
fate. Not that he for a moment contemplated breaking off his 
engagement. Lilian was too lonely and helpless to make such 
an alternative possible, even if he wished it, and although he 
had often accused her of flirting, his conscience told him that 
the blame had been as great on his side; in fact, that she had 
much more real reason for complaint. 

*‘T think I must put it off till after Christmas now, and when 
the knot is once tied we shall be as happy as most couples, I 
fancy. Poor little Lilian, I could not desert her; she is very 
fond of me, and I dare say we shall get on very well to- 
gether.” 

Such were his thoughts, and others like them, when a 
servant, coming into the room, handed him a small pink note 
in Lilian’s handwriting. 

‘‘Did not Miss Dalzell return in the carriage? ” he asked, 
with surprise. 

“No, sir; she is not coming to-day ;” and the man left the 
room. 

“ Ah, she was not well yesterday, I think. Well, I can’t 
possibly go to Durham Terrace to-day, for I have promised to 
join the Lesters,” he thought, as he opened the little missive 
which had cost poor Lilian much to write. It was very short, 
and he read it with an exclamation of angry surprise :— 


“Dear Ruesrt,—I wish our engagement to come to an end. 
Please don’t be angry with me. I shall always love you, and 
always be grateful to you for all your great kindness. Please 
tell cousin Lucy and Mr. Hervey of this. I can never thank 
them enough. 

*‘Ever your affectionate cousin, 
*¢ LILIAN.” 


Rupert read the note through twice, and the second time 
less angrily than the first. 

“She is jealous,” he thought, impatiently. ‘‘ Perhaps she 
heard me promise Miss Lester;to shoot at Cranmere in Sep- 
tember ;””? and, remembering this promise, he knew that Lilian 
had every right to be angry. 

‘‘ She’ll come round by to-morrow,” he thought, confidently, 
as he pocketed his little note; and he felt, in spite of his anger, 
flattered and pleased at the jealousy which he thought had dic- 
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tated it. Lilian had always been so cool and untroubled in her 
confidence that he had often felt piqued by her indifference. 

“Tf she expects to see me to-day she is mistaken ; she will 
be cooler to-morrow. After all, perhaps she would have ex- 
pected me to go with her to that concert,’”’ he mentally solilo- 
quised. 

Mrs. Hervey came into the room at this moment, expressing 
her surprise at Lilian’s non-appearance. “I hear you have a 
note from her, Rupert. What is the reason she has not come? 
We have two engagements for this afternoon, and she wanted 
so much to go to this concert.” 

“She is not well, 1 suppose,” he answered, carelessly. ‘“ I 
have promised to go down to Richmond with the Lesters, so I 
cannot go and find out the rights of it; but I shall see her to- 
morrow morning. You need not trouble about it, Lucy.” 

“Well, she looked ill yesterday. I would go and see, but, 
really, I have not time.” 

“There is not much the matter, I fancy; a little over-tired, 
I suppose ; the sun was hot yesterday. Good-bye! I’m off. I’m 
late as it is. You won’t see me again to-day.” 

** Miss Lester would be disappointed if you failed her, that 
is very certain,’ said Mrs. Hervey, smiling. ‘“ Perhaps it as 
well Lilian is not here to-day. I don’t think she was best 
pleased yesterday.” 

Rupert laughed, as he hurried out of the room, feeling 
more and more convinced that Lilian’s note was but an angry 
ebullition, occasioned by a sudden jealousy of his attentions to 
Miss Lester ; and he gave her but few of his thoughts through 
the long summer day which she spent in restlessly expecting 
him. Miss Lester honoured Captain Dalzell with her most be- 
witching smiles, and they wandered together on the banks of 
the river in so lover-like a fashion, that Mrs. Lester, looking 
on, was quite expectant as to the result. 

“Of course,” she said, “he will never think of marrying 
that little cousin. She is very pretty, but not at all fit for the 
position his wife will take.” ‘This remark was made to Maud, 
who answered, coldly, that she “ did not trouble herself about 
Captain Dalzell’s affairs.” 

“ Supposing I took her at her word, and let her break it 
off,” thought Rupert, more than once that afternoon. ‘ What 
then?” And with the thought came but little pain. How 
could he be sorry to be free, if the beautiful, proud girl at his 
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side really liked him ; and his friends were ready enough to tell 
him that he alone could win her smiles. 

How exactly she would suit him! He delighted in her 
pride and stateliness. She fully came up to his ideal of what 
his wife should be, while poor Lilian dwindled by the com- 
parison into a beautiful, captious child, who held him fast with 
helpless hands, and stood between him and what “ might have 
been.” 

But he could not break off his engagement to Lilian. The 
world would cry shame on him, even his world, whose good 
opinion he valued above all things. Rupert never for one mo- 
ment believed in the truth of Lilian’s intention ; he would have to 
go and make the quarrel up,—but it would be made up. Had she 
been less unprotected, and in a less dependent position, he 
might have taken her at her word, but not now; his code of 
honour would not allow of such a desertion. After all, she had 
cause for complaint. At the same time it was very hard for him 
to have been placed in such a position; but he had made the 
mistake, and he must abide by it. 

With these thoughts uppermost, it is not to be wondered at 
that he rang the bell of his cousin’s house in Durham Terrace, 
the next morning, in rather an aggrieved state of mind than 
otherwise. 

“Tt was nonsense,” he said to himself, “ for Lilian to give 
him so much trouble. Of course she knew he was not going to 
break off the engagement ;” and he mentally determined to fix 
a day for the marriage in October, giving some pretext for that 
delay which he thought would easily satisfy Lilian. She should 
go to the sea meanwhile, and he would enjoy one more shooting- 
season, bachelor-fashion. It was not wise, perhaps, to go to 
Cranmere, but he could not give that up. No harm could come 
of it,—-every one knew he was engaged,—and then he would go 
into harness, and they would pull together very well in time, no 
doubt. 

Lilian had watched his arrival from the window, and her 
heart beat fast; she dreaded the ordeal, but it must be gone 
through, and her courage rose. 

Rupert thought he had never seen her look more lovely as 
she did that morning. A rosy colour glowed on her cheeks, 
and her eyes were unnaturally bright. The brilliancy of her 
complexion was enhanced by the black and white muslin dress 
she wore; the wavy golden hair, tightly coiled round the small 
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head, caught the sunlight which came in fitfully through the 
half-closed window; and a look of resolution had taken pos- 
session of every feature,—a look so new to Rupert that he started 
as he entered the room, and all his prepared speeches vanished. 

“ What has happened, Lilian? What do you mean by your 
note?” he stammered, and for one moment he loved her more 
than he had ever done before, and would willingly have thrown 
himself at her feet and asked forgiveness. 

“T intended everything I wrote, Rupert. Iam very sorry, ° 
and I have been very wrong; but I cannot help it. I do not 
love you enough to be your wife.” 

A sudden change seemed to have come over her; she looked 
no longer a child, but a woman. Her voice was very cold and 
constrained ; she felt too much to be tender just then. If she 
had known where Rupert had spent the previous day, she might 
have found her task easier; but she did not know, and thought 
only his anger at the contents of her note had caused his delay 
in coming to her, and longed intensely to feel sure that she was 
not causing him real pain. Captain Dalzell had expected re- 
proaches, and was not at all prepared for the blame she evi- 
dently wished to throw on herself. 

* As you like it, Lilian; but, pray, what have I done that 
you should treat me like this?” he asked haughtily, suddenly 
believing that he had cause to be angry. 

“You have done nothing, Rupert,” she answered, gently. 
“But I cannot marry you. We should never be happy together. 
It is very hard for me to say this, but I know it is true.” Her 
hands clutched nervously the back of the chair she was leaning 
against, and she grew so pale that he thought for a moment she 
would have fainted, and he stretched out his hand, but she did 
not take it. 

“J think this is great nonsense, and very childish, Lilian,’ 
he exclaimed, resentfully ; “of course you do not mean what 
you say. It is very absurd of you to behave like this. You are 
angry about something. What is it? I think I have as much 
reason to complain as you have.” 

“Tdo mean it, Rupert, and I complain of nothing ;” her 
eyes flashed, but the light died out as suddenly as it came. 
“You have always been very good to me, and I shall always 
love you for it, but I can never be your wife.” 

There was a long pause and their eyes met, but hers fell as a 
flush of anger rose to his brow. 
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“Perhaps you never loved me, Lilian. Perhaps you love 
some one else,” he said, angrily. 

She looked up at him again, and he could not meet her 
glance. What right had he now to ask her such a question? 
For one moment the words were on her lips, “‘ Have you been 
true to me?” but they died away unsaid. No, she had no 
right to blame him, and no reproach should trouble him. 

“T love no one else, Rupert,” she answered, sorrowfully. 
The gentle reproach in her tones struck a chord in his heart, 
and he felt how little he deserved her loyalty. 

“‘T shall give you time to think of this, Lilian. I will not 
take you at your word now; you may think better of it,” he 
said almost humbly, and he turned and left the room. On the 
stairs he met Miss Dalzell, and he stopped and talked of the 
weather as if it were the most important topic just then. Lilian 
waited, still holding the chair, listening lingeringly to the plea- 
sant tones of his voice; it was hard to think she should not 
hear them often now, perhaps not again for a long time; but it 
did her good to hear them, and to feel that after all he did not 
care so very much. 

**T don’t think he cares even as much as I do,” she thought, 
sadly. “I don’t think I could talk about the weather just now.” 
And she escaped from the room before her aunt entered it. 

Very trying and miserable were the days that followed. She 
felt irritated by the uncertainty which she had tried so hard to 
escape from, and at times she felt as if she could not hold out in 
her resolution, and that if Rupert came, and urged her again, she 
must renew her engagement to him. At last she dreaded meet- 
ing him so much, that she sat down and wrote him what she 
told him he must consider her final answer ; after all it was not 
so difficult to write as her first note had been, and a great 
weight seemed off her when she had posted it. She told him 
nothing could change her intention, and that she owed him too 
much to deceive him; and she pleaded her youth and inex- 
perience as an excuse for ever having done so. 

Mrs. Hervey called by her brother’s request on the following 
day; she had always been very kind to Lilian, though she had 
never wished for the marriage. 

“* My dear child, are you really in earnest ?” she asked rather 
superciliously, after expressing a few constrained regrets, which 
Lilian had found hard to listen to patiently. 

“ Yes, Cousin Lucy, I am quite in earnest.” 
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“ And I have your authority to say that it is you who break 
off the engagement ? ” 

“Yes, certainly,” replied Lilian, firmly. “It is my own 
doing.” Mrs. Hervey was most unaffectedly surprised, but she was 
too glad that things had come about as they had to utter a word 
of persuasion. She told Lilian that they were leaving town in a 
fortnight, and that, much as she should like to see her, it was 
perhaps pleasanter, both for herself and Rupert, that they should 
not meet at present. 

Lilian acquiesced ; she shrank from all comments on her con- 
duct, and wished only to be let alone. 

“Rupert is going out of town with us,” were some of Mrs. 
Hervey’s last words as she left the house; and Lilian felt she 
was cutting off and casting away the last link of the life which 
had looked so bright a few months before, and she longed to 
know that some one missed her, and wondered if her merry 
little cousins ever asked for her, and if kind Mr. Hervey wanted 
her sometimes when he had mislaid a book, or wanted a 
message taken, and whether he took her part as he had so often 
done before. 

Some days after his wife’s visit he unexpectedly called to see 
her. She was sitting alone in the dark, conning the past rather 
dismally, and his kind, cheery voice sent a thrill of pleasure 
through her. He was a blunt, frank man, without many words 
at his disposal, but his kind heart helped him to say the right 
thing when he told her how much he missed her; how much 
the children missed her; how many kisses they wished to send 
her ; and how sorry they were to leave London, without seeing 
her again. And he bade her always look on him as a friend, 
and left her cheered and happy, feeling that after all she was 
not quite so lonely as she had fancied. 





CHAPTER XXIII. 


“ Birds in the high hall-garden 
Were crying and calling to her, 
Where is Maud, Maud, Maud ? 
One is come to woo her.” TENNYSON. 


“ Wett, Ada, I have been expecting you; but I suppose you 
have been at the Hall.” 

Mrs. Murray was sitting in the little morning-room, at the 
Rectory. Piles of work lay around her, and a little blue gar- 
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ment, evidently intended for a small child, was in her busy 
hands. Ada sat down, looking rather hot and tired; and, 
taking off her gloves, took up a little pinafore from the pile on 
the table. 

“T am sorry I have been so long, mother; but give me 
something to do now, and I will help you. I am too tired to go 
upstairs. How fast you work!” she added, admiringly, as she 
watched the nimble fingers which flew hither and thither with 
unflagging activity. 

“Tf you are too tired to go upstairs, you had better rest and 
recover yourself. What have you been doing all the time?” 
And the mother’s soft dark eyes rested lovingly on the bright 
face of her little daughter. 

“ Charlie took me into the garden, and then he would make 
me come and see his new horse.” 

“T wonder I have not seen Charlie. He came home yester- 
day, did he not?” asked Mrs. Murray. 

“Yes; but not till the evening. I think he is coming to see 
you this afternoon. He is looking so well. He has been climb- 
ing all sorts of mountains.” 

“Mrs. Lester must be glad to have him safe home again ; 
and I dare say he is not sorry to find himself at Cranmere in 
time for the partridges.” 

“Yes, 1 suppose they are all glad,” answered Ada, doubt- 
fully ; “‘ but I don’t know what was the matter with Charlic; he 
was very cross about something.” 

“Charlie cross!” said Mrs. Murray, smiling, “that is, 
indeed, a new thing. What can have happened to him ?” 

“T don’t know at all; but he was very disagreeable this 
morning before he went out. Mrs. Lester was so angry with 
him, and so was Maud. I can’t think what it was, but it was 
something about some gentleman who is coming to shoot, to- 
morrow, whom Charlie does not like,—at least, I suppose he 
does not, for he said he would not stay in the house if he came, 
and that he should like to horsewhip him. I did not like to 
ask him about it afterwards when we were alone, he was so very 
angry.” 

“Poor Charlie!”’? said Mrs. Murray, laughing; “he must 
have forgotten himself sadly ; but as Alick says he is given to 
sinning and repenting, I dare say he will soon get over his ill- 
humour.” 

“T believe he was right,” said Ada, hotly. ‘“ Maud was so 
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disagreeable. I believe this man must have done something 
very bad.” 

“‘Nonsense, Ada!” returned her mother, gravely. ‘ Do 
you think the squire and Mrs. Lester would invite him to their 
house if there was really anything against him? It is much 
easier for me to suppose my friend Charlie a little unreason- 
able.” 

“Well,” said Ada, reluctantly, “he did seem a little unrea- 
sonable ; but, then, he was very angry. He is just as nice as 
ever, though, mother. He talked so much about Alick, and he 
said he was longing to see you and Daddy.” 

“Where is your father; do you know ?” 

** He was going into the school as I passed.” 

“ Will you go and tell him, dear, that Mrs. Bell has sent for 
him? I have just finished this frock, then I will join him there. 
We are going to walk to Podmore. You need not do anything 
more to-day; I shall put everything away. You had better go 
and enjoy yourself with a book.” 

“ Thank you, darling Mammy, but it is too bad of me to be 
so lazy.” And with a kiss to her mother Ada quitted the room, 
leaving Mrs. Murray to her thoughts ; happy ones they seemed 
to be, for a smile lit up her contented face, and her lips moved 
as if pleasant words were on them. She was not long alone, 
for a sudden tap came on the window. 

“Come in, Charlie,” she nodded, and that young gentleman 
walked in, stepping over the low window-seat, and picking his 
way among the scattered garments. 

“You startled me so,” said Mrs. Murray, after the first 
greetings. “I was thinking of Alick ; we heard from him this 
morning.” 

“So Ada teils me. He and his friend seem to be doing 
wonders. I came in by the garden-door.” 

“That is what he used to do, and for the moment you posi- 
tively looked like him.” 

“TI consider that a great compliment,” laughed Charlie, 
looking down rather slightingly on his slim figure. “ Alick is 
such a Samson! I am sure I wish I were half his weight.” 

‘All in good time, Charlie; you are but a boy yet,” said 
Mrs. Murray, smiling. A cloud passed over his face. 

“Mrs. Murray, that is very unkind. Iam told that fact so 
often at home, that I am tired of it; in a year, I am thankful to 
say, I shall be able to contradict every one who calls me a boy!” 
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He spoke with such unnecessary vehemence, that Mrs. Murray 
glanced at him in surprise, and his boyish face flushed.” 

“T am afraid I spoke very rudely. I did not mean it; do 
forgive me,” he said, penitently. 

“ Don’t be impatient with your youth, Charlie; it will leave 
you soon enough, it is hardly a hardship,” she said, smiling kindly. 

“ But it is indeed a hardship, Mrs. Murray,” he rejoined, 
earnestly. 

“Then it is one which will be remedied in time,” she 
remarked quietly, as she folded up her work. She did not wish 
for any confidences, and she saw that Charlie was on the eve of 
one. “I have promised to meet my husband ata cottage; will 
you come with me? He will be glad to see you.” 

“And I will be very glad to see him; he has been much 
stronger this year, has he not ?” said Charlie, heartily. 

“Very much stronger, I am thankful to say. I will not 
keep you waiting many minutes,” and Mrs. Murray left the 
room, returning very shortly equipped for her walk. 

“ How well and pretty Ada is looking!” remarked Charlie, 
en route. ‘She is quite the grown-up young lady; these last 
few months have made a great difference. I have not seen her, 
you know, since Gertrude’s wedding.” 

But Mrs. Murray did not care to discuss her little daughter’s 
looks with Charlie Lester. 

“You have very good accounts of Gertrude, I hear. She 
seems to like India.” 

“Yes, very much. I wish Maud had married first, though.” 

Mrs. Murray laughed; he was evidently so much in earnest. 

* Well, Charlie, really you cannot have everything your own 
way, I am afraid.” 

“Everything! Mrs. Murray, I have nothing my own way,” 
he exclaimed, petulantly. ‘“Iwish Alick were home. I miss 
him so much just now; more than I everdid. When do you 
think he will return ?” 


“We all miss him,” 


she replied, gravely; but I do not 
think he will be home yet;” and it passed through her mind 
that if Charlie’s wish had been fulfilled, and Maud were in 
India, instead of Gertrude, her son might now have been at 
her side. 

“What a fine day you are likely to have to-morrow!” she 
remarked, willing to change the subject. ‘Do you expect 
many friends?” 
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“One man is coming for to-morrow, I believe, but he does 
not happen to be a friend of mine. ‘T'wo of my Eton chums will 
be here next week, but they could not come for the first, I am 
sorry to say.” 

“Well, I hope the poor partridges are enjoying the last day 
of August as much as we are; they will have a sad time of it 
to-morrow. I always feel for them.” 

“Do you?” said Charlie, laughing. “I am afraid I am 
very hard-hearted. Look; there’s the rector at Mother Bell’s 
door,” and he flourished a merry greeting with his straw hat. 

“Welcome home, my dear boy,” said Mr. Murray, affec- 
tionately, as they came up to him; and his hand-shake was 
very hearty. ‘I have been expecting to see you to-day, know- 
ing how busy you will be to-morrow. Why, how brown you 
are! You don’t look much like a London man.” 

“*Oh, Switzerland did for my complexion,” replied Charlie, 
laughing. ‘Maud says I look as if I came from the colonies.” 

“T saw Maud pass just now in the pony-carriage. She was 
going to the station, I think ; you expect a friend, don’t you?” 
remarked Mr. Murray. 

“Yes. That is, a fellow of the name of Dalzell is coming 
down ; he is no friend of mine.” 

Mrs. Murray smiled, and wondered what could have made 
the good-natured young fellow so bitter against his guest; did 
he think of him as a future brother-in-law ? 

“ How long are you likely to be kept waiting for your com- 
mission ?” asked the rector. 

“ T expect it any day now, I am thankful to say.” 

“You are not generally in such a hurry to get away from 
Cranmere,” said Mr. Murray, smiling ; ‘‘ but I suppose idleness 
has its drawbacks, and that even you have found them out.” 

“Oh, Rector, that is really very hard on me,” said Charlie, 
laughing. “TI shall punish you for your unkindness by coming 
with you to Podmore.” 

“Do, by all means. I cannot ask you to dine with us, as 
you have a friend.” 

“T wish you would, Mrs. Murray ; do, please, ask me,” said 
Charlie, coaxingly. 

“No, no, Charlie,” she replied, laughing. ‘I cannot allow 
you to make such a hole in your manners.” 

The walk was a very merry one. Charlie forgot his 
grievances, and gave his companions an account of his scrambles 
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among the Alps. Then came talk of Alick,—a topic which 
neither of the trio are inclined to tire of. Charlie threw him- 
self on a sunny bank while Mr. and Mrs. Murray went into 
some cottages, and when they rejoined him he informed them 
seriously that he intended taking his passage to Rio at once, 
and giving up all thoughts of the army ; which solemn intention 
Mr. Murray laughed at unmercifully, to find the boy sufficiently 
in earnest to argue the feasibility of such a plan for some 
minutes. 

The shadows were falling, and the sun was setting in purple 
and gold before they reached the rectory ; they stood awhile to 
watch it sinking behind the distant hills, and the pony-carriage 
overtook and passed them. Maud was driving; the rays of the 
setting sun lit up her clearly-cut profile and shone on the braids 
of her dark hair; by her side sat a fair, handsome man, with a 
long, wavy moustache. He leaned back in evident enjoyment, 
watching the white-gloved hands which held the reins. Mand’s 
attention appeared to be concentrated on her ponies, and she 
did not see the walking party, but her companion nodded lazily 
to Charlie, and the groom behind touched his hat. 

Mrs. Murray instinctively thought of Alick. Many gentle- 
men came to the Hall, but somehow, influenced, perhaps, by 
Charlie’s speeches that afternoon, she watched the one by 
Mand’s side with especial interest, and compared him to her 
son. If good looks and a gallant bearing were worth anything, 
Maud had certainly chosen well; and Mrs. Murray felt glad 
that a letter to Alick had that day been posted, and that she 
had not then known of any arrival at the Hall. Alick always 
asked for news of the Lesters, and was given minute details of 
their doings; but he had never mentioned Maud’s name since 
he left, and Mrs. Murray did not know how far he had recovered 
from what she knew had been no trifling wound ; she only knew 
that he did not return, and that she hungered and thirsted for 
the sound of his voice. 

“ Dalzell, did you say, Charlie? Where have I heard the 
name ?” exclaimed the Rector, and he, too, followed the pony- 
carriage with his eyes till it was lost from sight in a turning of 
the green lane. 

“ Yes, Captain Dalzell. I hate the fellow!” ejaculated 
Charlie, impatiently. 

“That is hardly charitable, my dear boy,” said Mr. Murray, 
laughing*; adding, doubtfully, “I think Alick must have men- 
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tioned the name when he was last here. Do you think it pos- 
sible that they could ever have met ?” 

*T don’t know, but I don’t think so. We hardly knew 
Dalzell till this spring; he is a very dandy guardsman, and not 
much in Alick’s line. My mother and Maud think him a perfect 
Crichton.” 

They had now reached the rectory gate, and Ada had come 
out of the garden and joined them. 

“‘T remember,” she exclaimed, “ Alick stayed somewhere in 
Cornwall just before he left England, and he met a Miss Dalzell ; 
he called her a child, and said she was very pretty. Don’t you 
remember, mother, he told us all about her ?” 

“No, I don’t, really, Ada,” replied Mrs. Murray. ‘“ Good- 
bye, Charlie, as you cannot come in.” 

“ Good-bye,” said the boy, reluctantly. He had been talking 
to the Rector and had not heard Ada’s remark, and he strolled 
up the village, humming rather savagely :— 

“Tt is good to be merry and wise, 
It 1s good to be honest and true, 


It is good to be off with the old love 
Before you are on with the new.” 





CHAPTER XXIV. 
“ There’s not a joy the world can give like that it takes away, 

When the glow of early thought declines in feeling’s dull decay; 

’Tis not on youth’s smooth cheeks the blush alone which fades so fast, 

But the tender bloom of heart is gone, ere youth itself be past.” 

Byron. 

“How long is that fellow going to stay, mother?” asked 
Charlie Lester, strolling into his mother’s boudoir. It was a 
wet morning ; shooting had been given up for the day, and he 
had left Maud and Captain Dalzell in the billiard-room. Mrs. 
Lester was cutting the pages of the new Cornhill, and did not 
auswer immediately. “Well, mother, how long?” repeated her 
son, impatiently. She looked up; he was standing by the 
window, with a troubled look on his handsome face. ‘“ Charlie 
has been very provoking lately,” she thought, and she regretted 
that his school-days were over. He had always been a spoiled 
boy, and her great darling, but he was certainly very tiresome 
at this juncture. 
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“ Really, Charlie, I cannot tell you exactly. We asked him 
to stay for a week, and he has only been here three days yet,” 
she answered carelessly, adding, as she turned again to her 
book, “you will have your own friends to-morrow, I hope ; but 
Iam sorry you do not get on with him. I think it is your own 
fault; we all like him extremely.” 

“When is he going to be married?” he asked, gloomily, 
and he leaned out of the window, and tried to pick a rose which 
was far out of his reach. 

“ Married, my dear boy? He is not going to be married 


that I know of. Oh, I know what you mean,” 


she continued, 
disregarding his angry exclamation. “He was engaged,—at 
least, so it was said,—but it was broken off.” 

“ Broken off? Then he is a blackguard,” exclaimed her son, 
passionately. 

“ Charlie, what do you mean by speaking to me in sucha 
way ?” said Mrs. Lester, indignantly. 

But Charlie was in no way disconcerted. 

“T mean just what I say, mother. I know he was engaged 
to his cousin; he was engaged to her all the time we were in 
town, and I wonder you allow him to be here philandering after 
Maud, after having behaved in such a way.” 

“My dear boy, do calm yourself, and not be so extremely 
absurd. I happen to know that it was his cousin herself who 
broke off the engagement,—if engagement it could be called ; 
it was evident from the first that it would not be a suitable 
marriage. I suppose he was led into it from having been left 
her guardian; it was such an awkward position for a young 
man, and she was a desperate little flirt, as you know.” 

Mrs. Lester spoke hurriedly, and with some trepidation. 
Her son’s face gave her many misgivings; she had been by no 
means blind to his devotion to Lilian, though she did not know 
that it had ever come to a serious ending, and she had delayed 
telling him that Captain Dalzell’s engagement to his cousin was 
broken off, feeling instinctively that every week’s delay was an 
advantage if Charlie were really in earnest in his fancy. Maud 
had always persistently ignored the engagement ; the Squire had 
never heard of it; indeed, it had always been rather an under- 
stood than an acknowledged fact. 

“ Broken it off herself!” cried Charlie, only heeding the 
first part of his mother’s sentence. ‘‘ Who told you so, mother? 
I wonder if it is true.” 
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“ His sister, Mrs. Hervey, and she said she had Miss Dalzell’s 
own authority for stating the fact. Mrs. Hervey was very much 
relieved, I can assure you, for it was not at all a wise choice for 
her brother to make, and——” 

“ If I could only think I had a chance!” interrupted Charlie, 
forgetting all prudence in his excitement. 

“You are a great deal too young to think of marriage, 
Charlie: your father and I should not dream of allowing it. You 
could not marry without a large allowance, which we could not 
give you yet; and Miss Dalzell has no fortune.” Mrs. Lester 
spoke with an icy coldness, which she had learned was the most 
effectual way of checking her impulsive son. 

Her words fell heavily on him, bringing him back to the cold 
reality, and dashing the daydreams, which had seemed so bright 
for an instant, unmercifully to the ground. He tried, however, 
to fight against their depressing influence. 

“Tf I thought there was a chance for me, I would not leave a 
stone unturned to win her,” he muttered doggedly, and he leaned 
so far out of the window that his mother could not see his face. 

“You are much too young, Charlie; you ought not to marry 
for the next six or seven years. You will be gazetted soon, I 
hope, which will give you other things to think of.” 

“She will be snapped up long before that, mother, and I 
shal! never care for anybody as much,” he exclaimed angrily. 
“I declare I shall speak to my father about it; he liked her 
very much, though you didn’t. 1 don’t want to go into the 
army; I don’t care what I do. I shall never forgive you, mother, 
if you come between us.” And Charlie left the room, banging 
the door in the way he had been accustomed to do all his life, 
when unable to get his own way, and his mother looked after 
him with a sigh, and wished him again the little naughty boy 
whose tantrums she could smile at, knowing how soon he would 
return to her side and claim a kiss of forgiveness. 

It was very hard for Mrs. Lester that any one should come 
between her and her boy, for she loved him better perhaps than 
any one else in the world, and he had returned her affection, and 
if not an obedient, had always been a loving sou. 

Charlie’s threat of speaking to his father was not, however, a 
very serious one. It is true the kind Squire had much admired 
“The Fairy,” as he had nicknamed his boy’s favourite partner ; 
but that this boy should think of marriage at his age was rather 
a laughable idea than otherwise ; and he thought, with his wife, 
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that a little soldiering would be very welcome, to put such 
nonsense out of his head. Poor Charlie felt desperately injured 
and miserable, and shot so badly that the keepers shook their 
heads in despair. He was so barely civil to Captain Dalzell that 
that gentleman wondered much what had come over the “ young 
cub,” as he mentally designated him; and no one was sorry to 
see him off with his Eton friends for a fortnight’s shooting in 
another county. He left Rupert the only guest at Cranmere. 

“ The fellow sticks like a leech,” Charlie, had complained to 
little Ada Murray the day before, and Ada had opened her eyes 
wide with astonishment at his tone. 

“He is very nice and so handsome,” she said, laughing, “ I 
cannot think why you don’t like him. Even papa does, and he 
does not care for many young men, and,’—added Ada, hesita- 
tingly, for she knew she was treading on dangerous ground,—“ I 
think Maud likes him.” 

“Then you think I shall have to like him,” replied Charlie, 
with an awkward laugh. “I never shall, Ada, I tell you. I 
used to think Mand liked Alick, and I hoped he would be my 
brother-in-law ; but I suppose I was mistaken. Maud has 
refused a good many men; but I believe she'll accept Dalzell, and 
I am glad I am going away.” 

Charlie’s prognostications came true, even sooner than he 
expected. A telegram, telling him of the arrival of his com- 
mission, summoned him home in a hurry ; and he was met at 
the railway station by Maud, and heard from her own lips of 
her engagement to Rupert Dalzell, who had left Cranmere, but 
was expected to return at the end of the month. Charlie was 
too really kind and good-hearted to vex his sister with any 
wilfully unpleasant speeches, and he wished her joy with his 
usual demonstrative affection. She was very cool and matter- 
of-fact, which made his congratulations all the easier. 

“We are to be marriedin December,” she remarked carelessly, 
*‘and we shall probably winter in Italy. He will leave the army 
at once. He is making the necessary arrangements for doing so.” 

“Does every one know of this?” questioned her brother. 
“T mean do they know it at the rectory.” 

The carriage was passing the rectory gate, and, catching 
sight of Ada in the garden, Charlie waved his hat to her. 

** No one has heard it yet,” replied Maud, with a sudden 
increase of colour. “ We are not going to say anything about 
it till all the arrangements are made. Papa is going to town 
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next week. We shall wait to speak of it till quite the end of 
the month.” 

** Well, this will be news for Alick!” said Charlie, between 
his teeth. 

Maud caught the words, and looked away. She, too, had 
been thinking of Alick, and what this news would be to 
him. She had driven away every thought of Alick lately, 
though wandering in the same lanes with another lover, 
it had been hard enough to drive away recollections of 
the past. Charlie’s thoughtless words brought a rush of old 
remembrances to her mind, which would not be refused a 
hearing. Under that beech, the top of which she could not help 
glancing at as she drove rapidly past, she had wished Alick 
good-by, when he was more to her than this world’s goods. 
Another tree standing near (she could never mistake its branches) 
bore their initials surrounded by a true lover’s knot. She had 
to look back to almost childish days for this reminiscence. 
She had stood by, and admiringly watched the letters growing 
under the knife. He, in his middy uniform, seemed to 
her even then a very splendid being,—but then all this 
happened a very long time ago, and had nothing whatever to 
do with the present. After all, she had found exactly what 
she wanted, and, moreover, Rupert Dalzell was a man any 
wife might be proud of. And she loved him? Yes, certainly; 
why should she not ? Alick, no doubt, loved some one else by 
this time, but somehow this thought did not bring any satis- 
faction with it. She felt angry with herself for coleuring as 
she knew she did, angry with her brother for reminding her of 
what she wished to forget. She intended to be very happy, and 
she was sure every one whose opinion she valued would think 
her very fortunate, and she wished to bury the past. Alick only 
knew what that past had been, and she knew that he would keep 
her counsel ; but she was glad, nevertheless, that he was out of 
England, and that she was not likely to see him till she was 
Captain Dalzell’s wife. 

Charlie grew tired of the silence which had followed his last 
inopportune remark. Watching his sister’s face, he seemed in 
some way to read her thoughts. 

“ Dalzell has a place in Cornwall, hasn’t he? And of course 
you will have a house in town, in Park Lane, I suspect. You 
are a lucky woman, Maud. You will have just what you like 
best.” 
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He spoke a little bitterly. 

“ Yes, I think I shall be very happy, Charlie, and Mamma is 
very much pleased,” answered Maud, calmly. 

“And my father ? ” 

“Yes, Papa likes Rupert extremely. I think every one is 
satisfied. I have been writing to-day to Gertrude. I am glad 
she has seen him. He dined once or twice at our house last 
year, and I remember she took quite a fancy to him.” 

** By the way, did Alick Murray ever meet him? The 
Rector was asking me the other day, and I could not tell him ; 
but I thought not.” 

“Yes, they met once at our house,’’ replied Maud, in her 
coldest tones. ‘“‘I believe Captain Dalzell told the Rector so.” 

Charlie was too busy with his own thoughts to pursue the 
subject. Maud was wondering rather hopelessly what he would 
say next, and wishing she had not risked snch a long téte-a-téte. 

“T suppose you don’t know anything of his cousin?” he 
asked, after a pause, trying hard to look unconcerned, but 
the effort was not necessary ; his sister’s eyes did not leave the 
ponies she was driving. 

“T know she is out of town somewhere, by the sea-side, 
with the old aunt she lives with.” 

“TI suppose she will return to Durham Terrace by and by,” 
said Charlie, as carelessly as he could. 

“No doubt. Her aunt lives there, and she will continue to 
live with her,” replied Maud, hurrying her ponies up the 
avenue. Her face told nothing, and her brother did not care to 
make her his confidant; under the present circumstances, it 
would have been awkward. The preparations for joining his 
regiment, and the excitement which his first start in life caused 
the whole household, took off every one’s thoughts from what 
had been an anxiety before he left home. His mother hoped 
confidently that she should hear no more of his first love, and 
the Squire forgot the whole affair; and when, a few days after, 
he was in town with his son, getting his outfit, he wondered 
much at his fondness for the wilds of Westburnia. 

Poor Charlie wandered many times aimlessly round Durham 
Terrace, but he was too shy even to ask Martha where her 
mistress was, though he mustered courage to find out that she 
was not expected back till October. 


(To be continued.) 
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“WHAT THE EYE DOES NOT SEE.” 


we have in this present day hails—loudly 
enough. And she was, in some sort, the 
typical woman of her nation, if also she was 
the typical woman of all nations when run 
into a certain mould and with certain definite 
aims and objects. Smart, self-assured, handsome, 
well dressed ; with a soft voice and smooth manners ; 
Ke well informed on the surface, like all who have travelled 

much and seen many lands and peoples; with money at 
command ; apparently as transparent as a sheet of glass—in 
reality as impenetrable as a block of granite ; in name, a widow— 
in state, fortune, and family, apocryphal to the faintest echo ;— 
she was one whom some took as she presented herself and 
upheld with faith and fervour, and at whom others looked 
askance and repudiated with doubt and coldness. The former, 
however, were the more numerous, and favour was in excess 
of repudiation. For she had that art of making friends 
characteristic of the magnetic person. Give her so much as 
one hair of your head and she soon drew the whole person into 
her net. Before they knew where they were, casual acquaint- 
ances were enlisted as her friends ; and those who did not know 
the very alphabet of her pedigree were somehow committed as 
her vouchers with those who knew even less. 

As an uncertificated stranger she had established herself in 
London, where she felt her richest fishing-ground to lie. She 
came without a social sponsor or a drawing-room patron, and in 
less than a month she was in the full swirl of the season. She 
had only a certain sum of money at her banker’s ; but she knew 
that those hundreds were as her bags of seed corn which were 
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to yield her a yet fuller harvest than the one she had already 
reaped, and that by means of this harvest and the help of her 
magnetic power, she would conquer all that she had set herself 
to subdue. And that was—a past which would not bear the 
light and must never be seen—and a future for which, as yet, 
the ropes were but of gossamer and the ladder was of the 
slightest and least-resisting reed. It was a hard task; but 





Geraldine Sansovino_was a brave woman who had not yet learned 
to spell defeat and who vowed to herself she never would. 

“Who is your fair friend, my lord? She is a splendid 
creature to look at. If it goes all through I should say she was 
a rare find. Where did you come across her ?” 

It was Cecil Strange who spoke, and it was Lord Featherdale 
who had to answer, one evening when there had been a grand 
dinner at 200, Belgrave-square, where my lord and lady lived 
and dispensed a regal kind of hospitality. This time the 
dinner had included Cecil Strange among others—of these others 
one being Madame Sansovino. Indeed, Lord and Lady Feather- 
dale were the fair American’s trump cards, inasmuch as they 
had been her original introducers and backers in the great 
world of London. 

“We met her in Italy,” said Lord Featherdale. “She is, 
as you say, a most charming woman, and as good as she is 
beautiful. That is the best of her—she is so genuinely good!” 

“Yes; but who is she?” repeated Cecil Strange. 

“She is the widow of a Sansovino; and a wealthy widow 
too; which cannot be said of all Italian relicts,” returned 
my lord. 

‘But she is an American ?” 

“Yes, she is an American; a Philadelphian belonging to 
one of the first families in the United States. As much blue 
blood as runs over there she possesses,” said Lord Featherdale 
with a slight smile. 

For blue blood was not, in my Lord Featherdale’s opinion, 
the ordinary current coursing through veins and arteries in the 
United States; and he rather laughed at the idea of any 
existing outside his own Order and the very highest of the old 
untitled county families. 

“She is very handsome,” said Cecil Strange meditatively. 

Like his friend and host he had a weakness for pretty 
women; and both men were as clay in the hands of the potter 
when it came to the manipulation of a woman with fine eyes, 
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golden hair, a lissom figure, small hands and feet, and the 
sweetest smile in the world. 

** And good,” repeated Lord Featherdale. 

In his character of philanthropist, legislator, and superior 
person generally, he was specially careful to insist on the hand- 
some widow’s moral qualities, and to exalt these even above her 
personal charms. 

So this was how things went for Geraldine Sansovino, for 
whom the stars in their courses fought with a will and in no 
wise like mercenaries hired for the occasion. For when Cecil 
Strange was questioned in his turn about the beautiful American 
with the Italian name, he answered as he had been taught, and 
affirmed quite glibly that she was the daughter of one of the 
best houses in Philadelphia—the rich widow of one of the 
highest nobles in Italy—and in her own person the best and 
most charming woman in the world. Which advocacy, added 
to that subtle magnetic power that compelled admiration and 
won belief as if she had had a talisman under her tongue, 
smoothed the way before the wary feet of this clever walker, 
and made her dangerous path of traps and pitfalls like a 
bowling green newly shaved and rolled. 


Geraldine Sansovino never committed the social blunder of 
showing surprise, enthusiastic pleasure, or personal gratitude. 
She committed as little the opposite blunder of showing in- 
difference or want of appreciation. If her self-restraint was 
part of her self-respect, her chastened acknowledgment was part 
of her politeness. Nothing was beyond her experience, but 
royalty itself bends to recognition. ‘This too was one of the 
concealed weapons in her armoury—one of the ways by which 
she put herself always on an equality with her world, and some- 
times a step higher. To Lord Featherdale and Cecil Strange 
it was the sign-manual of her fitness to be held as one of 
themselves; but Lady Featherdale had the faintest kind of 
impression that this Red Indian stoicism was a trifle overdone, 
and that Madame Sansovino, Philadelphian by birth and Roman 
contessa by adoption as she might be, was not quite so well up 
in the whole shibboleth as she wished to make it appear. But 
then we all know that women are by nature censorious and 
jealous one of another, and that what passes for quickness of 
perception and keenness of intention may quite as well be 
referred to these baser motives. 
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The handsome widow never went so near to really vexing my 
lady as when they were standing on the terrace at Richmond. 
The Featherdales had taken Madame Sansovino to this famous 
spot as a duty they owed a foreigner for the first time in England; 
and Cecil Strange had come with them. 

“Ts it not lovely ?” said my lady with genuine enthusiasm. 

“ Yes,” said Geraldine : “ it isjust-——”’ she was going to say 
“elegant,” but she had learned by now the restricted use of this 
word in English conversation, and she substituted her ladyship’s 
own expression, “ beautiful ”—“‘ it is just beautiful,” she rather 
drawled ; “ but the Hudson has finer points, and the views from 
Tivoli and St. Germain are nicer.” 

“We are quite content with our own,” returned Lady 
featherdale a little drily. 

“That is true,” said Geraldine Sansovino with just the 
airiest, slightest touch possible of patronage—the superior 
person’s approbation. 

“The Hudson is very fine, Madame Sansovino, is it not?” 
asked my lord, who knew his wife’s face. 

“ Just splendid,” was the answer. 
“With a terrace like this?” put in my lady, weakly con- 
finuing the vapoury and undeclared contest. 

“A dozen of them,” said Geraldine ; “‘ and all larger.” 

“ Poor little England,” laughed Lady Featherdale, a certain 
sarcasm in her voice. 

“Yes, for size it is but a one-horse country,” returned 
Madame Sansovino quietly: “but,” turning to my lady and 
speaking with an accent of personal and restrained admiration 
infinitely flattering, “if it is a dwarf in size it is a giant in 
produce, and raises amongst the best in the world.” 

By which dainty little touch the small cloud which had 
gathered about my lady’s heart was dispelled, and the friendly 
sky was once more clear. 

Dinner at the Star and Garter and a drive home in the 
mystic moonlight formed, of course, part of the day’s programme, 
and things went on as they had been ordained. In the private 
room, where the table was laid for four, thronged a small army 
of German waiters, who are as the lambkins which have 
eaten up the pastures and the very bodies of the stouter natives 
whom they have dispossessed. They stood, told off behind each 
chair as so many sentinals appointed to guard the tents, but 
also as creatures of a lower race with whom the ladies, at all 
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events, had nothing incommon. Lady Featherdale and Geraldine 
faced each other; and Geraldine faced the window and the 
light. She was still young enough not to find the light em- 
barrassing. She was twenty-five as the years went, if infi- 
nitely old by experience; and, as a widow who rather cultivated 
than not a character for experience, she did not wish to look 
younger. One of these waiters was a dark-haired sharp-faced 
man, good-looking in a way, but with a shifty, untrustworthy, 
evil expression, that of itself should have been his sentence of 
dismissal had any one taken him blindfolded and come suddenly 
to his eyesight. When the ladies came in he visibly started, turn- 
ing first white and livid, then flushing a violet crimson; but he 
did not make any sound. Not even an ejaculation escaped him ; 
and no one noticed the mere change of colour which might have 
been due to a dozen different causes. He was stationed behind 
Madame Sansovino’s chair, and was thus full in view of Lady 
Featherdale, who however saw him no more than she saw the 
gas-bracket against the wall—saw him no more than did Geraldine 
herself. She however felt his breath more than once on her 
cheek and neck, as he stooped unpleasantly near while handing 
her this dish and that. She took no notice. Never to object, 
never to make a scene nor put herself en évidence, was also in 
her programme. No woman alive was greater than she in not 
seeing and not hearing. 

The dinner went merrily forward. Even to the well-seasoned 
man of the world and woman of society, the quasi-novelty of a 
dinner at Richmond, rather than in London, added a certain 
zest which redeemed the flatter flavour of the plats, and atoned 
for the want of perfection in the wines. Every one was in good 
humour, and Cecil Strange was radiant. He was in that blissful 
state when a man has flung himself off and is floating—not 
swimming with conscious effort and a definite aim—but floating 
lazily and without thought where the warm current meandering 
between the flowery banks will take him. He was letting him- 
self go ; and Geraldine Sansovino knew that he was. And now 
the German waiter’s breath was on her neck and cheeks, and 
his arm more than once touched her shoulder. A little 
annoyed, a little surprised too, by this unusual familiarity, 
she stole a hasty glance at him as he turned away to the side 
table, and turned suddenly as white as he himself had done. 
But neither did she cry out nor utter a sound. She drank to 
the dregs the glass of champagne that had just been filled, and 
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Lady Featherdale wondered what was amiss. She had seen the 
sudden pallor and the strangely deep draught for a woman who 
understood les bienséances, but the key to the puzzle was want- 
ing ; and she was too well bred to take up what it was evidently 
desired should be concealed. 

The conversation turned on Italy. Madame Sansovino had a 
palace in Venice, a fine apartment in Rome, and a country-house 
at Sorrento, where she had been accustomed to go for her 
summer season. All three were let at this present time. 
Since the death cf her husband, two years ago, she had not 
been able to live in the places where her past happiness would 
contrast too strongly with her present desolation; but perhaps 
in the winter she might go back. So, at least, she had always 
said to her English friends; adding that she intended to let 
herself be guided by her feelings at the time, and by circum- 
stances. As she had, alas! no longer ties nor duties, these were 
as good compasses to steer by as anything else. 

“Do you think you shall go back this winter, Madame ? ” 
asked my lord, a flattering note of deprecation in his voice. 

“Oh, no!” said Cecil Strange, one more flattering still of 
insistence. 

**1 do not know,” returned Madame Sansovino. 

“Jt will depend on your tenants perhaps,” said Lady 
Featherdale, representing the woman’s care for details and 
common-sense adaptation of means to ends. 

“ I suppose so,” said Madame. 

“ But you could scarcely live at Venice or at Sorrento in 
the winter ; it would be only at Rome,” said my lord. 

“ Oh! London is far jollier !” said Cecil. 

“With your fogs ?” asked Geraldine, banteringly. 

“Yes ; fogs and all!” he laughed. 

* No; Rome is better than London,” put in my lady. “If I 
had a palace in Rome, as you have, Madame Sansovino, I do 
not think I would hesitate.” 

“An apartment, not a palace,” said Geraldine a little 
hastily. 

“Yes; an apartment. I forgot. The palace is in Venice, 
and the country-house at Sorrento,” returned Lady Featherdale 
quite innocently. 

That hot breath on her neck felt hotter and hotter still to 
Geraldine ; and the arm which had already brushed, now leaned 
heavily, on her shoulder. 
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“‘ You remember my poor little possessions very well, dear 
Lady Featherdale,” she said with a sweet smile. 

“ Not so little, after all!” cried Cecil Strange. “ They take 
the shine out of my poor old Manor. By the way, you ought 
to come down to Manor, Lady Featherdale. You, my lord, and 
Madame Sansovino. Will you come, Madame? I can put you 
all up in haunted rooms if you like. We have ever so many 
ghosts on the premises.” 

*‘T should like to go,” said Lady Featherdale. 

** And I do not believe in ghosts,” said Geraldine Sansovino. 

“But will you come?” insisted Cecil. ‘Manor is worth 
seeing ; is it not, Lady Featherdale ? ” 

‘* Indeed, yes,” was her reply. 

“Tt is the typical old English place,” said my lord. 
“ Dates from the Conquest or something like that; hey, Cecil ?” 

‘No, only from Elizabeth,” he answered. ‘‘The house is 
Elizabethan ; the title deeds are from Henry VIII.” 

“Tt must be very interesting,” said Geraldine, whose 
imagination was fired. 

“Then you will come?” repeated Cecil ; “and,” witha long 
look at the handsome widow, a sudden flush on his brown cheek 
and a curiously tender intonation in his round loud voice, 
he added, ‘‘ perhaps you will make a long stay.” 

The German waiter shot a glance from between his narrowed 
eyelids that would, if it could, have killed the handsome young 
Englishman as he sat there, leaning forward on the table, gazing 
at Geraldine Sansovino with eyes so full of love as to be read by 
all who saw them. 

“You are very kind,” said Geraldine, not committing 
herself. 

** You will come, with Lord and Lady Featherdale to take care 
of you?” he repeated. 

“Yes. I will answer for her,” said my lord, who never saw 
beyond his nose. 

Tt will be delightful,” said Lady Featherdale, who saw a 
long way beyond hers, and who now wanted to watch the drama 
she was conscious had begun between Cecil and the fair 
Italianised American. 

Geraldine laughed back an indeterminate kind of answer. lt 
was half-denial, half-acceptance—half denial to the thing she 
had planned for, hoped for, schemed for, and foreseen—the 
thing which had now come into her hand—with that hot breath on 
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her cheek! But when the waiters had withdrawn and they were 
left to themselves, the conversation was renewed, and then she 
said “ Yes,” with her quiet, self-respecting, unexcited manner— 
«Yes, she would go with the Featherdales to Manor.” She did 
not add—and brave the issue whatever it might be, full of danger 
and difficulty as it was. 

Meanwhile the dark-haired German waiter slipped out into 
the room where the servants of the quality assembled, and got 
from one of Lord Featherdale’s men Mr. Cecil Strange’s name 
and correct address, both in town and country, as well as that 
of Madame, the Countess Sansovino, whose card bore a coronet 
and whose husband had been one of the highest of the old 
Italian nobility—with a palace in Venice, a superb apartment in 
Rome, and the most enchanting casa di campagna for the 
summer outing in Sorrento. 


Cecil Strange was one of those men into the pie of whose 
fortunes the good fairies seemed to have put no end of friendly 
fingers. Manor was a fine estate perfectly unencumbered; and 
Manor House was an Elizabethan mansion, judiciously added to 
and arranged to meet the necessities of modern civilisation. He 
himself was a typical specimen of a true Englishman and a 
gentleman—clean-limbed and honest-hearted—-with his crop of 
wild oats well behind him and only the clear pastures of home 
content and publicduties beforehim. He was not strictly handsome, 
but pleasant-visaged and well proportioned ; he was less a student 
than a sportsman, and far more practical than speculative. He was 
a man who respected good women as of the order of superior 
beings, and was fanatically scrupulous in separating them from 
their frailer sisters. His understanding was healthy, but his range 
was somewhat limited. His perceptions were not very quick, and 
of intuition he had absolutely nothing. He was a man to be 
woundroundthe little finger of a pretty woman whom heloved and 
in whom he believed, but also a man who, should he ever be de- 
ceived and then awakened, would take a signal and overwhelming 
revenge. He was emphatically the tame lion, with Una’s sleeping 
head between his paws, safe-guarded from all danger and 
assaults. What if that fair maid should become a Vivienne or a 
Mélusine or even an Iseilt ora Guinevere! Then she would find her 
lion no longer a guardian in whose strength she could trust, but 
a raging wrathful foe who would put out all his power to crush 
and destroy her. This was emphatically Cecil Strange ; and this 
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was how Geraldine Sansovino read him. But all the same, 
reading him as she did, she resolved to brave the chances and 
to make of this formidable lion her docile lap-dog. 


Down at Manor, in the spacious park and deep-bosomed 
woods, where somehow Cecil always managed to lose the 
Featherdales and retain Madame Sansovino, the hours passed 
with golden wings on their flying feet, scattering flowers as they 
went. Geraldine played her game with consummate skill. 
She deserved to score for the masterly science of her method ; 
and to all appearance she was destined to score. Cecil’s love 
grew stronger as the days came and went and showed him 
his beautiful American, always mistress of herself, without 
hurry or confusion, and yet so sweet and also im a sense so 
gently, if almost imperceptibly, softened as to raise the wildest 
hopes at one moment to be alternated with the gravest doubts 
at another. No one could be more unaffected or with less silly 
consciousness than she. When Cecil essayed a compliment, 
which he did at times—a little clumsily, it must be confessed— 
she accepted it with the indulgent smile of modesty too modest 
to deprecate. When he ventured on a hint of her possibly 
bartering her Italian possessions for these English domains, 
she did not see it. When he skirted by a declaration she 
did not recognise it. But when he was not looking at her 
she looked at him with unmistakable tenderness, and he 
caught the look which then she hastily withdrew. When he 
left her, her eyes followed him and he knew it. When he 
returned to her, her face smiled from brow to chin, and he 
saw it. Still she was perfectly natural and absolutely undemon- 
strative in any overt way such as a man could take comfort 
by—neither repelling nor alluring—standing like a goddess 
on her shrine, receiving the tribute and adoration of her 
worshipper 
lift him up nor promising him favour in return for his offering. 
And then the decisive moment came, and Cecil Strange, the last 
of along line of honourable ancestry, made a formal offer of 
his name and fortune to this delightful widow of an Italian 
nobleman, and Geraldine Sansovino smiled and sighed and 
looked out into the moonlighted park with a far away look in 
her beautiful eyes, as if seeing something beyond space and 
sense, and, laying her hand in her stalwart lover’s, said softly— 
she must have time to consider. 


ever gracious and receptive, but not bending to 
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Not for worlds would she risk her fortunes even then; not 
for worlds take any position but that of the superior voluntarily 
yielding some of her dignity—an equal negotiating on equal 
terms—the only uncertain quantity in the transaction being 
the amount of her own love and the force of its moulding 
power. 

And her reticence, with just that shadowy tinge of doubt— 
almost of reluctance—raised Cecil’s passion to fever heat, as 
she knew it would. 

Now that things had so far ripened, my lord, like a man, 
began to have qualms of conscience and to be bent by doubts 
of more than one complexion. After all, they knew nothing of 
Madame Sansovino, so far as knowledge went. They had only 
her word for everything—her word unsupported by collateral 
evidence or outside guarantee. And Cecil Strange was one of the 
“‘catches””? in the matrimonial market of the Upper Ten—a 
good fellow on his own account, none better—and the last of a 
long line of honourable ancestry. Manor was a charming place 
and a “ fine landing,” let who would be taken in the marriage 
net and drawn ashore. And its mistress ought to be a kind of 
Ceesar’s wife, with her past as transparent as her present. Was 
this fascinating Madame quite the right kind of person? Was 
she transparent ?—a thing to be proved or a thing to be taken 
on faith? Had they, my lord and my lady, done well to endorse 
her so entirely ?—to give her such unequivocal patronage ?—to 
back up what might be hershady past with their ownstrong sturdy 
repute, and to be the original cause of perhaps Cecil’s mistake ? 

So he unburdened himself to my lady in the solitude of their 
own chamber, on the night when Cecil had said those decisive 
words in the moonlight on the balcony, and Geraldine had 
looked into space across the park and demanded time for con- 
sideration—the German waiter looking on, concealed by the 
bushes of the shrubbery that encompassed the lawn. 

“Tt is too late to think of all that now,” answered Lady 
Featherdale. 

Her woman’s wit had jumped that fence long ago. She had 
seen these difficulties from the time of the Richmond dinner; 
but her dramatic instinct was stronger than her social absolutes, 
and she thought, moreover, that Cecil Strange was man enough 
to take care of himself. 

“Do you think so? ” asked her husband with a twinge. 

“‘T am sure so,” she answered, with no twinge at all. Cecil 
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ought to have married her sister ; at least so she thought. He 
did not, and Kllen gave herself away to a less advantageous parti ; 
so now if he were to make a blunder over the fair American he 
would be rightly served, according to her way of thinking, and 
she, for one, would not pity him, nor accept a fraction of the 
blame which attaches to responsibility. 

**?Pon my soul, I wish we had been a little more cautious ! ” 
said Lord Featherdale. ‘ After all, we know nothing about her, 
absolutely nothing ! ” 

“Except that she is fascinating, clever, and perfectly well 
bred,” returned his wife. ‘ And a woman with these qualifica- 
tions is worth a man like Cecil Strange, who has only his money 
and his muscle to recommend him.” 

My lady was an ardent Woman’s Rights woman, by the way ; 
and, reversing the ordinary Italian dictum, which maintains that 
any man is equal to any woman, held all women to be superior 
to all men. 

“* Still, one likes to have a voucher for a new member,”’ said 
my lord. 

“Oh ! she will not disgrace her position,” returned my lady. 
‘She has far too much tact for that!” 

“Tact is not everything,” said Lord Featherdale a little 
pettishly. ‘“‘ What we want among us is solidity—the thing 
that is not only the thing that seems to be. You scarcely take: 
a sufficiently serious view of the matter, dear Hilda.” 

** Well, it is too late now, at all events,” she reiterated ; and, 
as she spoke, the German waiter cautiously skirted the lawn, 
keeping well behind the bushes and treading only on the grass, 
till he came to Geraldine’s open window—before which the pretty 
woman was standing looking over the broad expanse which 
might be hers if only she dared. 

Could she dare it? And if she did, how would that devil 
act? Would he be contented with a generous sum given once 
and for ever? or would he establish himself as a perpetual drain— 
% sponge sucking up her very substance—a syphon through 
which would flow her very life-blood? Oh! if she could but 
strangle him with her own hands !—she would know no more ruth 
than if she had to kill a snake ! 

She set her teeth together and clenched her hands till the blue 
veins started and the knuckles were white. And then a voice 
from the shadow whispered softly, “ Milley!” and she knew 
that her fate was upon her. 
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The German waiter was in her room, lounging negligently in 
her easy chair. An insolent smile was on his face and his dark 
eyes were full of baleful fire. He was evidently her master-— 
master of her and the situation too—and he meant to make her 
feel his power. 

“ What do you want, devil?” asked the widow of il Conte 
di Sansovino and owner of three superb Italian dwelling- 
places. 

“ My share of the plunder,’ replied the man in a strong 
American accent. ‘“ You are going to marry this galoot, and 
you know what you will owe me if you do.” 

“ What will satisfy you?” she asked again. 

“That depends,” he answered indifferently. ‘This place 
ought to be worth something considerable, I reckon—enough 
to buy the silence of a poor German waiter who has to work 
like a slave that he may live like a pauper, curse them! ”’ 

‘Tam not married yet, and the money will not be mine,” 
said Geraldine Sansovino. 

The man looked at her with a sneer. 

“T reckon you will be able to fool him as you have fooled 
others,” he said quite coolly. “ He’ll maybe not want to over- 
haul your pile and see where it goes; and you have more ways 
than one of making it.” 

*“*So you expect me to work for you?” she asked, her scorn 
answering his sneer; “ to do dirty work that you may live in 
idleness ?—to lie myself always on a bed of thorns that you may 
lie on one of roses? No, not if I know it. I have had to fight 
for myself, and I’ll not drag you after me. If I fight, it will be 
for my own hand, not yours.” 

“We'll see about that,” said the man. ‘ You’ll have to drag 
me after you pretty closely, I guess, or there will be Cain raised. 
somehow; and what you get you’ll have to share, when I tell 
you to throw up your hands. It is of no use, Milly. You don’t 
suppose [am going to be such a darned fool as to let you go 
now I have found you again? While I had it, you had it. Now 
the tables are turned, and what you have I’ll put my knife into. 
as well. That is only fair logic; so now you know.” 

“You forget, Jake, I am not married yet, and if I am to 
have you at my heels I shan’t ever. If I marry, it is to do 
myself good, not you. I had better be what Iam. At least I 
am free, and you cannot euchre me.” 

“T can’t, can’t 1?” he returned. ‘‘ Just wait and see. I 


? 
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could euchre you, my girl, with raising my voice just a note or 
two higher—here—now—at this moment. You’d better not make 
me mad, Milly, else you’ll see whether you can be euchred or 
not! You'd better cave in, asI tell you. You'll take nothing 
by bluffing me. We can work out the sum together; but if we 
stand at opposite sides of the line, it’s you that’ll have to go 
under.” 

She looked at him steadily, hate and scorn and fear all in 
her eyes together. He looked at her as steadily, defiance and 
the sense of mastery in his. Self-contained, self-reliant as she 
was, by nature and training, this man whom she called Jake had 
her in his power, and she visibly quailed before him. 

“What do you want?” she then asked, as she had asked 
before. This time she did not add her former epithet. 

** All I can get,” he answered. 

“Will you take what I have about me and go 
driven to desperation. 

“ What have you?” he returned.’ 

She took her purse and counted fifteen sovereigns. She 
had still some hundreds in the bank. 

“This all?” he asked with a sceptical smile. 

** All I have about me,” she answered. 

“ And what in your boots ?”’ 

She chose to take him literally. 

*‘ Nothing,” was her reply, putting out a daintily-shod foot. 

“Fifteen sovereigns—sixty dollars for the conquest of Lon- 
don and the purchase of a place like Manor and a man like 


?” she said, 


this Cecil Strange? You are playing it too low, Milly; I go 
higher.” 

“T tell you I have not a cent more—not a quarter-dollar ! ” 
said Jake’s Milly—Cecil Strange’s Geraldine—with a gesture 
of angry despair. 

“In the boot, Milly; you’ll find some in the boot at the 
Leviathan, where I believe you hang out. I'll take this now, 
and you’ll give me more when we meet again; for I’ll come to 
see you at the Leviathan, where we can talk more at our ease 
than in this old place. Whispers are not much in my line, and 
I like to feel free. So good-night for the present, and sleep 
well for the sake of that skin of yours. I’m glad to see you as 
handsome as you were three years ago. You'll tell me at the 
Leviathan what you have been doing all this time. I expect it 
will be a pretty tough yarn, if you tell the truth, as I’ll try to 
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make you. Good-bye. Don’t trouble to open the door for me, 
and no ceremony.” 

He turned to go ; then, as if a sudden thought had struck him, 
he came back into the middle of the room where Geraldine 
Sansovino was standing, like the genius of Hate struck to stone. 

“ Say,” he said with a mocking kind of smile. “ As I know 
your name, Madame Sansovino, you ought to know mine. I am 
Hermann Schmitz—you won’t forget when I call on you at the 
Leviathan? Hermann Schmitz; once, as you know, Jake Moss, 
but for reasons good enough in their way, wiped off that slate 
and set down as Hermann Schmitz. And now I’ll not detain 
you longer. Good-night—till we meet again.” 

On which he swung himself down from the window, as easily 
as he had climbed up, helped by the old pear-tree which grew 
against that southern wail and, keeping on the grass and 
sheltered by the bushes, was soon safe from observation and out 
of the reach of detection. 


Now, what was to be done? With this man on her 
traces—this man! this fiend! this demon!—how could she 
dream of making for herself a respectable home, an honourable 
position? How could she build her house on a quicksand and 
plant her vineyard on the edge of a volcano? It was madness 
to think of it. And yet the temptation was great. Her life had 
been adventurous enough, Heaven knows, and she had grown tired 
of its plottings and plannings, its schemes and frustrations. She 
had the woman’s desire for a home of her own, four-square, 
solid as the eternal hills ; for an assured place in Society ; for the 
honour and respect of her kind. All and more than all she had 
ever dared to hope was in her grasp. She had but to put out 
her hand and she would hold the ultimate of her highest desires. 
Her most roseate dreams would be fulfilled, and, but for this 
dogging devil she would have no more to fear. Ay, was it so? 
No more indeed to fear? Were there no other ghastly skeletons, 
no other terrifying spectres to come out of the darkness, blotting 
out the light of the sun for her, the one-time sinful accomplice, 
now, by the chances of fate and fortune, made the victim? If 
she became the wife of Cecil Strange, the high-placed, clean-lived 
English gentleman, would she be always safe from a prison cell— 
if found out? Was she not mad to dare so high a climb with 
the chance of so heavy a fall ? 

So she thought and reasoned, calculating her chances, re- 
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viewing her forces, foreseeing her dangers, coveting her possi- 
bilities, till the silvery moonlight waned before the golden 
sunlight, and the glad earth woke once more to the light of 
love and the dignity of work. Then she went to bed to bring 
back some calmness into her tortured face, some colour into her 
pallid cheeks—still undetermined what final step to take. 

One thing, however, she would do—she would plead indis- 
position, and keep her room for the morning and early afternoon, 
thus putting off her decisive interview with Cecil for at least 
a few hours. She had a strange half-superstitious feeling that 
delay would be her friend, and that the longer she hesitated the 
better she could decide. And morethan this, to show her ardent 
lover this dignified hesitation, which was the very antipodes of 
any vulgar eagerness to “catch” a good parti, would be always 
something in her favour, and might serve, who knows ? as a fact 
to fall back on if things went ill in the future, and adoration 
became condemnation. No one should be able to say of her 
that she had swallowed the glittering bait too greedily. 


The morning wore away and the afternoon came on. The 
party were assembled at luncheon, and the business of the day 
had to begin. A subtle change had come over every one. My 
lord was silent and perplexed ; my lady was singularly talkative 
and slightly malicious. Cecil Strange was nervous, fitful, now de- 
pressed and now excited; Geraldine Sansovino, while making 
heroic efforts to conceal and control, had that about her which 
betokened unrest, and gave a jarring kind of note to even her 
melodious voice and gentle equanimity. The atmosphere was 
surcharged with electricity ; not necessarily to break out into a 
storm, but to change the face of things whenever it should take 
expression. The talk was spasmodic, save with Lady Feather- 
dale ; and she, usually so full of tact and pleasantness, was now # 
distinct nuisance, a ladylike bore of a pronounced kind. For she 
was not content to give out unresponded to. Seeing that she 
worried and embarrassed her host, her husband, and her friend, 
she demanded all their attention by her uncongenial vivacity, and 
was not sorry to punish them for having done what she herself 
had laid her hand to help them to do. While sitting there dis- 
turbed and perplexed, a strange noise of trampling feet and 
many voices talking in an excited way was heard, and the butler, 
who went out to see what this unwonted disturbance meant, 
came back and whispered something to his master. 
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“Forgive me,” said, Cecil looking at Madame Sansovino, 
who had turned deadly pale. “Iam wanted, and will be back 
directly.” 

“ What is it ?”’ asked my lord. 

“ A man, my lord,” answered the butler. 

In spite of himself, well bred in his profession as he was, he 
glanced at the fair American. 

“A man? what man? What was he doing here?” Lord 
Yeatherdale asked again. 

“ He was after no good, my lord,” replied the butler. “ But 
he has come to no good neither.” 

Madame Sansovino looked down on her plate, and drank a 
glass of water. Her hand trembled visibly, and Lady Feather- 
«lale saw it tremble. 

‘* He’s been and broke his neck down the Stride,” continued 
the servant, who also watched Madame Sansovino. 

With the strength of a martyr, if not with the holiness of 
one, Geraldine raised her fine blue eyes and looked full at the 
servant. 

“Poor man!” she said with the sweetest compassion. “ Is 
he dead ?” 

“ But what man ?” again asked my lord. 

“ Well, my lord, I can’t exactly say. I don’t know him; 
but he is one of them German waiters who were at the Star and 
Garter when your lordship was there the other day—leastways, 
so the coachman and groom say; though what he was doing 
here is more than any one knows.” 

But some at least suspected, seeing how minute had been 
that German waiter’s inquiries as to the status and habitat of 
the Featherdales and Cecil Strange, and, above all, of Madame 
Sansovino. And the butler had been made free of those sus- 
picions, as was but natural. 

All this time Lady Featherdale had been watching Geraldine 
—keenly, narrowly. There was more beneath the surface than 
was allowed to appear. Of that she felt certain; certain, too, 
that this man had come there because of Madame Sansovino. 
But what was the link between the widow of a wealthy Italian 
noble and a nameless German waiter? What had the beautiful 
daughter of one of the best families in Philadelphia in common 
with a man of this kind and class? Ah! that was the puzzle! 
What a pity he had broken his neck and was dead, and that 
now the riddle would never be solved! And would Cecil Strange 
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be so besotted as not to see, and seeing, doubt, hesitate, draw 
back? All these things thought Lady Featherdale, watching 
Madame Sansovino narrowly ; while she, the fair American, who 
had played for such high stakes, “ pulled herself together” with 
the strong hand of her iron will, and her nerves of steel once 
more, as so often before, stood her in good stead and saved her 
from untimely exposure. 


“What the eye does not see, the heart does not grieve ;” 
and Cecil never knew the truth nor even skirted near the black 
morass where his wife, the successful adventuress, had buried 
her worse than doubtful past. That he loved her—found her 
always bright, self-respecting, complaisant, and the most 
charming companion in the world—was enough for him ; and he 
did not care to question more. It was not her fault either that 
Italian trustees were all rogues, and that her famous possessions 
vanished into thin air as he looked for them—turned into dust 
and ashes when he tonched them. Nor was it her fault that the 
Sansovino family repudiated her when he would have proved 
her former marriage, as a thing an English gentleman owed to 
himself. She made it all plain and intelligible to him, and 
he accepted her explanation as an unsuspicious gentleman, 
incapable in his own person of fraud or falsehood, would 
naturally accept the explanation of a clever woman whom he 
loved and who was fertile in resources. Love and craft made it 
‘all smooth sailing, and the marriage was conspicuously happy. 
It was all the happier because of Geraldine’s pronounced 
domesticity—which just suited Cecil. ‘They seldom left Manor 
even for a brief season in London, but lived there the lives of 
thorough English proprietors, bringing up their children in the 
best traditions of English life, and earning the respect as well 
as the love of the whole county. Yet it was remarked by more 
than one that the Featherdales gradually ceased their relationship 
with the Stranges ; that my lord ceased to speak of Mrs. Strange 
as the charming, good, delightful person he had been glad to 
designate her when Madame Sansovino; and that my lady never 
spoke of Cecil Strange but with the epithet “ poor” or “ foolish” 
before his name. Still there was the fact of a successful 
marriage, if in the background was the skeleton which once 
bore the name of Jake Moss and then that of Hermann Schmitz. 
But whether that skeleton had been husband, brother, or only 
accomplice, no human being ever knew ; and Geraldine Strange, 
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once Madame Sansovino, was the sole depository of the secret 
which she took care never to divulge. 

She was one day looking through a book of proverbs. 

“My!” she said suddenly ; “ what a wonderful proverb that 
is, Cecil: ‘What the eye does not see, the heart does not 
grieve.’ How it goes through all life.” 

“Yes,” said Cecil; “and yet it is an uncomfortable one. 
For myself I would rather know the truth about everything and 
every one.” 

“Would you?” she answered a little drily. ‘It might not 
be always for your good, Cis.” 

He laughed. 

“T wonder if I know all the truth about you,” he said with 
playful tenderness. 

He thought he did, else he would not have bantered on so 
serious a subject. 

“T wonder!” she answered, taking up his tone, and laughing 
back at him over her shoulder. 

He took her head between both his hands and kissed her 
forehead—bending back her face to meet his. 

“T know I do!” he said; “‘ best and dearest of wives and 
women. I know I do!” 

“ At least you know that I love you,” she answered, as with 
a strange burst of tenderness she flung herself into his arms, 
and, overcome with hysterical emotion, sobbed like a child on 
his breast. 


E. Lynn Linton. 











THREE SCORE AND TEN* 
—:0:— 


\\ OME to me, little one, 

<@> Ont of the summer sun; 

Play must be surely done— 
Three kisses, then ; 

Clamber upon my knee, 

Old, do they say of me ? 

You would not like to be 
Three score and ten! 





Time’s to be blamed, not I: 
Whether we laugh or sigh, 
His busy wheels must fly 
For maids and men. 
Once I was six years old, 
Only the years have roll’d; 
Most of the tale is told 
At three score and ten! 


Age, too, has dreams of May, 
Loved faces gone away, 
Green ways grown sad and gray, 
Scarce we know when ; 
Crying—no, little one, 
Tears should be past and dene, 
Rest is so nearly won 
At three score and ten! 


Lift me your baby eyes, 

Blue as the summer skies, 

More in their laughter lies 
Than Age may ken; 

Heav’n in their depth I see, 

Pray it may there still be 

When you can count, like me, 
Three score and ten ! 





Cuirron Brycuam. 





* Musical rights of this lyric are reserved. 











A PATHETIC STORY. 


- H! I want you to write the pathetic story for 
: the Christmas number, if you will, old man,” 
said the editor of the Weekly Journal 
to me, as I poked my head into his den one 
sunny July morning, some few years ago. 
“Thomas is anxious to have the comic 
sketch. Hesays he overheard a jokelast week, 
that he thinks he can work up. I expect I shall 
have to do the cheerful love story about the man that 
everybody thinks is dead, and that turns up on Christmas-eve and 
marries the girl, myself. I was hoping to get out of it this time, 
but I’m afraid I can’t. Then I shall get Miggs to do the charit- 
able appeal business. I think he’s the most experienced man we 
have now for that; and Skittles can run off the cynical column, 
about the Christmas bills, and the indigestion, and all that: he’s 
always very good in a cynical article, Skittles is; he’s got just 
the correct don’t-know-what-he-means-himself sort of touch for 
it, if you understand.” 

“ Skittles,” I may mention, was the nickname we had given 
to a singularly emotional and seriously inclined member of the 
staff, whose correct cognomen was Beherhend. 

Skittles himself always waxed particularly sentimental over 
Christmas. During the week preceding that sacred festival, 
he used to go about literally swelling with geniality and affection 
for all man and womankind. He would greet comparative 
strangers with a burst of delight that other men would have 
found it difficult to work up in the case of a rich relation, and 
would shower upon them the good wishes, always so plentiful 
and cheap at that season, with such an evident conviction that 
practical benefit to the wishee would ensue therefrom, as to send 
them away labouring under a vague sense of obligation. 
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The sight of an old friend at that period was almost 
dangerous to him. His feelings would quite overcome him. 
He could not speak. You feared that he would burst. 

He was generally quite laid up on Christmas-day itself, 
owing to having drunk so many sentimental toasts on Christmas- 
eve. I never saw such a man as Skittles for proposing and 
drinking sentimental toasts. He would drink to “dear old 
Christmas time,” and to “dear old England”; and then he 
would drink to his mother, and all his other relations, and to 
“lovely woman,” and “old chums,” or he would propose 
“friendship,” in the abstract, “may it never grow cool in the 
heart of a true-born Briton,” and “ Love—may it ever look out 
at us from the eyes of our sweethearts and wives,” or even 
“The Sun—that is ever shining behind the clouds, dear Boys,— 
where we can’t see it, and it is not much use to us.” He was 
so full of sentiment, was Skittles. 

But his favourite toast, and the one over which he would 
become more eloquently lugubrious than over any other, was 
always “absent friends.” He appeared to be singularly rich in 
‘absent friends.” And it must be said for him that he never 
forgot them. Whenever and wherever liquor was to his hand, 
Skittles’s “absent friends”? were sure of a drink, and his 
present friends, unless they displayed great tact and firmness, 
of a speech calculated to give them all the blues for a week. 

Folks did say at one time that Skittles’s eyes usually turned 
in the direction of the county jail when he pledged this toast, 
but, on its being ascertained that Skittles’s kindly remembrance 
was not intended to be exclusive, but embraced everybody 
else’s absent friends as well as his own, the uncharitable 
suggestion was withdrawn. 

Still, we had too much of these “ absent friends,’”’ however 
comprehensive a body they may have been. Skittles overdid 
the business. We all think highly of absent friends,—more 
highly, as a rule, than when they are not absent. But we do not 
want to be always worrying about them. At a Christmas party, 
or a complimentary dinner to somebody, or a shareholders’ 
meeting, where you naturally feel good and sad, they are well 
enough, but Skittles dragged them into the most inappropriate 
places. Never shall I forget his proposing their health once at 
a wedding. It had been a jolly wedding. Everything had 
gone off splendidly, and everybody was in the ‘best of spirits. 
The breakfast was over, and quite all the necessary toasts had 
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been drunk. It was getting near the time for the bride and 
bridegroom to depart, and, we were just thinking about collecting 
the rice and boots with which to finally bless them, when Skittles 
rose in his place, with a funereal expression ou his countenance, 
and a glass of wine in his hand. 

I guessed what was coming ina moment. I tried to kick 
him under the table,—I do not mean, of course, that I tried 
to kick him there altogether, though I am not at all sure 
whether, under the circumstances, I should not have been justi- 
fied in going even to that length. What I mean is, that the 
attempt to kick him took place under the table. 

It failed, however. ‘True, I did kick somebody, but it 
evidently could not have been Skittles, for he remained un- 
moved. In all probability it was the bride, who was sitting next 
to him. I did not try again, and he started, uninterfered with, 
on his favourite theme. 

‘“‘ Friends,” he commenced, his voice trembling with emo- 
tion, while a tear glistened in his eye, “‘ before we part,—some 
of us, perhaps, never to meet again on earth,—before this guile- 
less young couple, who have this day taken upon themselves the 
manifold trials and troubles of married life, quit the peaceful 
fold, as it were, to face the bitter griefs and disappointments of 
‘this weary life, there is one toast hitherto undrunk that I would 
wish to propose.” 

Here he wiped away the before-mentioned tear, and the 
people looked solemn, and endeavoured to crack nuts without 
making a noise. 

“Friends,” he went on, growing more and more impressive 
and dejected in his tones, “‘ there are few of us here who have 
not at some time or other known what it is to lose, through 
death or travel, a dear beloved one,—may be two or three.” 

At this point, he stifled a sob, and the bridegroom’s aunt, at 
the bottom of the table,—whose eldest son had lately left the 
country at the expense of his relations, upon the clear under- 
standing that he would never again return,—began to cry quietly 
into the ice pudding. 

**'The fair young maiden at my side,” continued Skittles, 
clearing his throat and laying his. hand tenderly on the bride’s 
‘shoulder, “as you are all aware, was, a few years ago, bereft of 
her mother. Ladies and gentlemen, what can be more sad than 
ithe death of a mother!” 


This, of course, had the effect of starting the bride of 
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sobbing. The bridergoom, meaning well, but, naturally, under 
the circumstances, nervous and excited, sought to console her 
by murmuring that he felt sure it had all happened for the best, 
and that no one who had ever known the old lady would fora 
moment wish her back again; upon which he was indignantly 
informed by his newly-made wife that if he was so very pleased 
at her mother’s death it was a pity he had not told her so 
before they were married, and she would never have married 
him ; and he sank into thoughtful silence. 

On my looking up, which I had hitherto carefully abstained 
from doing, my eyes unfortunately encountered those of a 
brother journalist who was sitting at the other side of the table, 
and we both burst out laughing, thereupon gaining a reputation 
for callousness that I do not suppose either of us has outlived to 
this day. 

Skittles, the only human thing at that once festive board that 
did not appear to be wishing he were anywhere else, droned on 
with evident satisfaction,— 

‘“‘ Friends,” he said, “ shall that dear mother be forgotten at 
this joyous gathering! Shall the lost mother,—father,—brother, 
—sister,—child,—friend of any of us be forgotten? No, ladies 
and gentlemen! Let us, amid our merriment, still think of those 
lost, wandering souls,—let us, amid the wine-cup and the blithe- 
some jest, remember,—‘ Absent Friends.’ ” 

The toast was drunk to the accompaniment of suppressed 
sobs and low moans, and the wedding guests left the table to 
bathe their faces and calm their thoughts. The bride, rejecting 
the proffered assistance of the groom, was assisted into the 
carriage by her father and departed, evidently full of misgivings 
as to her chance of future happiness in the society of such a 
heartless monster as her husband had just shown himself to be. 

Skittles has been an “absent friend” himself at that house 
since then. 

But I am not getting on with my pathetic story. 

“Do not be late with it,” our editor had said. “Let me 
have it by the end of August, certain. I mean to be early with 
the Christmas number this time. We didn’t get it out till 
October last year, you know. I don’t want the Clipper to be 
before us again.” 

“ Oh, that will be all right,” I had answered airily. “I shall 
soon run that off. I’ve nothing much to do this week. ll 
start it at once.” 
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So, as I went home, I cast about in my mind for a pathetic 
subject to work on. But not a pathetic idea could I think of. 
Comic fancies crowded in upon me, until my brain began to give 
way under the strain of holding them, and, if I had not calmed 
myself down with a Saturday [eview, I should, in all probability, 
have gone off in a fit. 

“Oh, I’m evidentiy not in the humour for pathos,” I said 
to myself. “It is no use trying to force it. I’ve got plenty of 
time. I will wait till I feel sad.” 

But as the days went on, I merely grew more and more 
cheerful. By the middle of August, matters were becoming 
serious. If I could not, by some means or other, contrive to 
get myself into a state of the blues during the next week or ten 
days, there would be nothing in the Christmas number of the 
Weekly Journal to make the British public wretched, 
and its reputation as a high-class paper for the family circle 
would be irretrievably ruined. 

I was a conscientious young man in those days. I had 
undertaken to write a four-and-a-half column pathetic story by 
the end of August, and if,—no matter at what mental or physical 
cost to myself,—the task could be accomplished, those four 
columns and a half should be ready. 

I have generaily found indigestion a good breeder of sorrowful 
thoughts. Accordingly, for a couple of days I lived upon a 
carefully limited diet of hot boiled pork, Yorkshire pudding, and 
assorted pastry, with lobster salad for supper. It gave me comic 
nightmare. I dreamed of elephants trying to climb trees, and 
of churchwardens being caught playing pitch-and-toss on 
Sundays, and woke up shaking with laughter. 

IT abandoned the dyspeptic scheme, and took to reading all 
the pathetic literature I could collect together. But it was of 
no use. The little girl in Wordsworth’s “‘ We are Seven ” only 
irritated me: I wanted to slap her. Byron’s blighted pirates 
bored me. When, in a novel, the heroine died, I was glad; 
and, when the author told me that the hero never smiled again 
on earth, I did not believe it. 

As a last resource, I re-perused one or two of my own 
concoctions. ‘They made me feel ashamed of myself, but not 
exactly miserable, at least not miserable in the way I wanted to 
be miserable. 

Then I bought all the standard works of wit and humour 
that had ever been published, and waded steadily through the 
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lot. They lowered me a good deal, but not sufficiently. My 
cheerfulness seemed proof against everything. 

One Saturday evening I went out and hired a man to come 
in and sing sentimental ballads to me. He earned his money 
(five shillings). He sang me everything dismal there was in 
English, Scotch, Irish, and Welsh, together with a few transla- 
tions from the German; and, after the first hour and a half, I 
found myself unconsciously trying to dance to the different tunes. 
I invented some really pretty steps for ‘‘ Auld Robin Grey,’” 
winding up with a quaint flourish of the left leg at the end of 
each verse. 

At the beginning of the last week I went to my editor and 
laid the case before him. 

“Why, what’s the matter with you?” he said, “ you used 
to be so good at that sort of thing. Have you thought of the 
poor girl who loves the young man that goes away and never 
comes back, and she waits and waits, and never marries, and 
nobody knows that her heart is breaking ? ” 

“ Of course I have,” [ retorted rather irritably; ‘do you think 
I don’t know the rudiments of my profession ?” 

“Well,” he remarked, “ won’t it do?” 

“No,” I answered, “with marriage such a failure as it 
seems to be all round now-a-days, how can you pump up sorrow 
for any one lucky enough to keep out of it?” 

“Um,” he mused, “how about the child that tells every- 
body not to cry and then dies ? ” 

“Oh, and a good riddance to it,” I replied, peevishly. 
“There’s too many children in this world. Look what a noise 
they make, and what a lot of money they cost in boots !” 

My editor agreed that I did not appear to be in the proper 
spirit to write a pathetic child story. 

He inquired if I had thought of the old man who wept over 
the faded love letters on Christmas-eve, and I said that I had, 
and that I considered him an old idiot. 

“ Would a dog story do?” he continued; “ something about 
a dead dog; that’s always popular.” 

“‘ Not Christmassy enough,” I argued. 

The betrayed maiden was suggested, but dismissed, on re- 
flection, as being too broad a subject for the pages of a “ com- 
penion for the home circle,’’—our sub-title. 

“ Well, think it over for another day,” said my editor; “1 
don’t want to have to go to Jenks. He can only be pathetic as 
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a costermonger, and our lady readers don’t always like the 
expressions.” 

I thought I would go and ask the advice of a friend of mine 
—a very famous and popular author,—in fact, one of the most 
famous and popular authors of the day. I was very proud of 
his friendship, because he was a very great man indeed; not 
great, perhaps, in the earnest meaning of the word, not great 
like the greatest men,—the men who do not know that they are 
great,—are great, but decidedly great, according to the prac- 
tical standard. When he wrote a book, a hundred thousand 
copies would be sold during the first week; and when a play of 
his was produced, the theatre was crammed for five hundred 
nights. And, of each new work, it was said that it was more 
clever and grand and glorious than were even the works he had 
written before. 

Wherever the English language was spoken, his name was 
an honoured household word. Wherever he went, he was féted, 
and lionised and cheered. Descriptions of his charming house, 
of his charming sayings and doings, of his charming self, were 
in every newspaper. 

Shakespeare was not one-half so famous in his day as —— 
is in his. 

Fortunately, he happened to be still in town, and, on being 
ushered into his sumptuously-furnished study, 1 found him 
sitting before one of the windows, smoking an after-dinner 
cigar. 

He offered me one from the same box. ——’s cigars are not 
to be refused. I know he pays half-a-crown a piece for them 
by the hundred ; so I accepted, lit up, and, sitting down opposite 
to him, told him my trouble. 

He did not answer immediately after I had finished, and I 
was just beginning to think that he could not have been listen- 
ing, when,—with his eyes looking out through the open window 
to where, beyond the smoky city, it seemed as if the sun, in 
passing through, had left the gates of the sky, ajar, behind 
him,—he took his cigar from his lips, and said :— 

“Do you want a real pathetic story? I can tell you one if 
you do. It is not very long, but it is sad enough.” 

He spoke in so serious a tone that almost any reply seemed 
out of place, and I remained silent. 

“Tt is the story of a man who lost his own self,” he con- 
tinued, still looking out upon the dying light, as though he read 
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the story there, “who stood by the death-bed of himself, 
and saw himself slowly die, and knew that he was dead—for 
ever.” 

‘Once upon a time there lived a poor boy. He had little in 
common with other children. He loved to wander by himself, 
to think and dream all day. It was not that he was morose, or 
did not care for his comrades, only that something within kept 
whispering to his childish heart that he had deeper lessons to 
comprehend than his schoolmates had, and an unseen hand 
would lead him away into the solitude where alone he could 
learn their meaning. 

“ Ever amid the babel of the swarming street would he hear 
strong, silent voices speaking to him, as he walked, telling him 
of the work that would one day be entrusted to his hands,— 
work for God, such as is given to only the very few to do,—work 
for the helping of God’s children in the world, for the making 
of them stronger, and truer, and higher ; and, in some dimly- 
lighted corner, where for a moment they were alone, he would 
stand and raise his boyish hands to Heaven, and thank God for 
this great promised gift of noble usefulness, and pray that he 
might ever prove worthy of the trust; and, in the joy of his 
coming work, the little frets of life floated like drift-wood 
on a deepening river; and, as he grew, the voices spoke to 
him ever more plainly, until he saw his work before him 
clearly as a traveller on the hill-top sees the pathway through 
the vale. 

‘*‘ And so the years passed, and he became a man, and his 
labour lay ready to his hand. 

“‘ And then afoul demon came and tempted him,—the demon 
that has killed many a better man before, that will kill many a 
great man yet,—the demon of worldly success. And the demon 
whispered evil words into his ear, and, God forgive him! he 
listened. 

“Of what good to you, think you it will be, your writing 
mighty truths and noble thoughts? What will the world pay for 
them? What has ever been the reward of the earth’s greatest 
teachers and poets,—the men who have given their lives to the 
best service of mankind,—but neglect, and scorn, and poverty ? 
Look around! what are the wages of the few earnest workers of 
to-day but a pauper’s pittance, compared with the wealth that is 
showered down on those who jig to the tune that the crowd 
shouts for. Aye, the true singers are honoured when they are 
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dead ; those that are remembered: and the thoughts from their 
brains once fallen, whether they themselves are remembered or 
not, stir with ever-widening circles to all time, the waters of 
human life. But of what use is that to themselves, who starved ? 
You have talent, genius. Riches, luxury, power can be yours,— 
soft beds and dainty foods. You can be great in the greatness 
that the world can see, famous with the fame your own ears will 
hear. Work for the world, and tke world will pay you promptly : 
the wages the gods give are long delayed.’ 

** And the demon prevailed over him, and he fell. 

“« And, instead of being the servant of God, he became the 
slave of men. And he wrote for the multitude what they 
wanted to hear, and the multitude applauded and flung money to 
him, and as he would stoop to pick it up, he would grin and 
touch his cap, and tell them how generous and noble they 
were. 

“ And the spirit of the artist that is handmaiden to the spirit 
of the prophet departed from him, and he grew into the clever 
huckster, the smart tradesman, whose only desire was to discover 
the public taste that he might pander to it. 

“*QOnly tell me what it is you like,’ he would cry in 
his heart, ‘that I may write it for you, good people. Will you 
have again the old lies? Do you still love the old dead con- 
ventions, the worn-out formulas of life, the rotting weeds of evil 
thoughts that keep the fresh air from the flowers ? 

““* Shall I sing again to you the childish twaddle you have 
heard a million times before? Shall I defend for you the wrong 
and call it right? Shall I stab Truth in the back for you, or 
praise it? 

“* How shall I flatter you to-day ? and in what way to-morrow 
and the next day? Only tell me what you wish me to say, 
what you wish me to think, that I may say it and think it, 
good people, and so get your pence and your plaudits.’ 

“Thus he became rich, and famous, and great ; and had fine 
clothes to wear and rich foods to eat, as the demon had promised 
him, and servants to wait on him, and horses, and carriages to 
ride in ; and he would have been happy,—as happy as such things 
can make a man,—only that, at the bottom of his desk there lay 
{and he had never had the courage to destroy them) a little pile 
of faded manuscripts, written in a boyish hand, that would speak 
to him of the memory of 2 poor lad who had once paced the 
city’s feet-worn stones, dreaming of no other greatness than 
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that of being one of God’s messengers to men, and who had 
died, and had been buried for all eternity, long years ago.” 


It was avery sad story, but not exactly the sort of sad 
story, I felt, that the public wants in a Christmas number. So- 
I had to fall back upon the broken-hearted maiden, after all. 


Jerome K. JEROME. 




















ENGLISH SCENERY. 
2. FERNLAND. 
sy Francis Grorce Heara. 


With Three Drawings, by F’. Golden Short. 


T has often been said that the sense of beauty is 
excited, not so much by the object looked at as 
by a certain quality of the mind. That such is 
the fact will hardly, perhaps, be doubted when 
it is remembered what varying effects the same 
objects have upon different people; for even 
things which cause repulsion to some persons 

give to others feelings of pleasure and delight. ‘‘ Tastes differ” 

is acommon expression, which exemplifies what has been said,— 
for taste is the feeling which indicates the existence, in the mind, 
of appreciation or non-appreciation of the subject considered. 

But the degrees of this appreciation or non-appreciation of 
a subject will greatly vary in different individuals, and this 
circumstance gives cause for the belief that taste is largely 
affected by cultivation. Unquestionably, the cultivation of a 
reverent spirit in the young, or the inculcation of a love for those 
things which the education of the teacher has taught him to 
consider beautiful, does cause the mind to follow in the indi. 
cated direction. 

Nevertheless, the minds of different people are very variously 
constituted, so to speak, as are their bodies. By what mys- 
terious processes the differences, which are marvellous, are 
occasioned we may never know. But certain it is that many 
qualities of the mind are inborn. Where they are non-existent, 
or, it may be safer to say, where their germs are absent, but 
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conditions for their growth are favourable, seeds may be planted, 
and may be developed, by careful culture, into blossom and full 
fruition. The influence of culture may, in this manner, be 
indicated. 

Some feelings, as, for instance, the love of nature, are largely 
influenced, probably, by surroundings. Enthusiasm, and even 
patriotism, appear to be more decidedly induced in the inhabi- 
tants of mountainous districts than in those of plains. The 
mind from infancy receives its impressions of the world from 
the world’s boldest and most beautiful aspects. These engender 
admiration and love ; and, when contrasts are afforded by the 
flatness of other regions, there springs up the pride of birth- 
place. Physical influences largely affect the result. Amidst the 
mountains there is a finer and more bracing air. The blood flows 
in a healthier course, the muscles are braced, the frame becomes 
more firmly knit,—mere existence is an enjoyment. The con- 
dition of the body reacts upon the mind, which is purified, elevated, 
ennobled. It becomes conscious of the causes which have 
influenced it, and the sense of beauty is developed. 

The mind is low and depraved indeed that cannot see beauty 
in Nature. Wherever there is any intellectual discernment, there 
anust exist a feeling of wonder at and admiration for the mar- 
wellous works of creation. When the thoughts are turned from 
the mystery of man himself and of the animal world to the face 
of Mother Earth, wonder is but increased. Who can pos- 
sibly comprehend the mysterious principle of growth ?—the 
strange power that, unseen by human eye, fashions animal and 
vegetable in their varying forms of beauty by machinery the 
most intricate, always in motion until stayed by the chill advent 
of death; by skill the most marvellous, fashioning with a per- 
fection beyond the highest flights of inventive human cunning ; 
with a laboratory rich beyond measure in all that can contribute 
to the loveliness of form and the beauty of colouring; who, 
«vith a mind to appreciate, though it cannot comprehend, can do 
aught but love and admire ? 

‘Nature’s sounds and sights are sometimes awe-inspiring, and 
force into silence—a silence of affrighted wonder—the rudest 
sense where refinement does not exist. The terrific roar of a 
giant cataract like Niagara, the crash of thunder reverberating 
through the heavens, the resistless death-stroke made by light- 
ning impress the coarsest natures. Silent and gentle as are 
ther manifestations of Nature, none the less are they impressive 
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and beautiful, and equally do they affect those whose feelings 
are sensitively attuned. 

How delicious is the sensation conveyed to the brain and 
heart when the eye roams over a wide extent of green country, 
where meadows, basking in sunlight, slope down to nooks whose 
shadows give contrasts and gradations of verdure; where a 
meandering stream, running through a pebbly course, is gently 
churned into flecks of snowy whiteness,—a green country whose 
open spots are empurpled, or made golden, blue-dyed, or 
encrimsoned by myriads of flowers! Of such spots our country 
is full. In grandeur, in the stupendous size of the objects on 
which the eye lights, English scenery may suffer by comparison 
with scenes abroad, but, for delicious greenness, for exquisite 
beauty of detail, for perfect pictures of Nature, microscopic, se 
to speak, as they may sometimes be, no scenery in the world 
can outrival it. 

But, if one kind of that particular greenness which lends so 
great a charm to our English scenery be more attractive than 
another, it is the especially beautiful greenery of ferns. These 
delicate and lovely plants exercise a charm and have a fascina- 
tion which others do not possess, and the reason is not far to 
seek. Always associated with the most lovely scenery, which 
they so fittingly ornament, the sight of them recalls vividly 
before the mind’s eye the spots where they grow. We see the 
sparkle of dripping water, and hear the music of its fall. We 
wander in imagination through the solemn arcades of leafy 
woods, or climb the bold sides of hills. We saunter through 
lanes of delicious coolness, or ramble where the rocky foreshore 
sends back the murmur of the sea. 

It is a broken surface which gives life to all scenery. We 
all tire of monotony, and few things are so depressing as flat 
country. Even the forest or any woodland is melancholy indeed 
when the ground for miles goes on with ceaseless uniformity of 
level. Nature’s clothing is sadly affected by the sameness. 
There cannot possibly exist in such country the delightful 
variety of vegetation which characterises a mountainous region. 
Flowering plants, ferns, and mosses in abundance there are 
that cannot endure such a condition of platitude. They keep 
rigidly away from level districts whose most tempting nooks 
cannot beguile them; and hence the vegetation of a mono- 
tonously level region is itself monotonous, consisting mainly of 
those plants, shrubs, and trees which, in the foreseeing wisdom 
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of an all-wise Creator, are adapted to any position. Were it not 
so, many regions of the earth would be desolate indeed. 

But it is not solely due to the predilection of the majority of 
plants, including the flowerless ones, for broken country that 
so many are found there. Largely it is, no doubt, because of 
the almost infinite variety of positions thus afforded. It is the 
multiplication which such positions effect in the conditions of 
growth,—conditions of moisture, air, sun, and soil. The life of 
@ mountain region is its water. How simple, yet wonderful and 
beautiful, the process of Nature by which water rises and falls, 
and rises and falls again, keeping up the perennial supply that 
gives life and beauty to all vegetation. A condition of stag- 
nancy, or the state of the liquid element as it goes slowly 
meandering through a plain, or lies still in the basin of a lake, 
and its condition as it silently sinks into level ground, is not 
conducive to the vigorous existence of the brighter forms of 
plant life. These like their liquid nutriment in its freshest and 
brightest form as it rushes impetuously down the mountain 
sides, sparkling in the sunshine, now dashing with force against, 
and now caressing rocky point and gentle rocky slope; now 
falling swiftly, with smooth and even stream, from stony shelv- 
ing heights to stony depths below, thence rolling on by still 
shelving bed bordered by clustering trees which steep its course 
in shadow; anon brawling along a channel of golden sand 
open to the glory of the sunshine, the hurrying water as it 
kisses the tiny boulders in its way fretting itself into bubbles 
that reflect colours as of the rainbow, only to burst away free 
from the filmy entanglement, and joyously roll on,—still on,— 
and down, carrying, as it rolls, the vital element of their life 
and beauty to the plants along its course. 

Nature paints gold and red and blue and white the vegeta- 
tion she scatters along her sunny spots. But all her surfaces 
cannot point heavenwards. Some must be eternally immersed 
in shadow,—crepuscular nooks under earth-bank or rock, under 
tree or shrub; by the streamside, by the seaside. Here she is 
less lavish with her warmer tints. Many colours bedecking 
Flora in sunny field or on sunny bank she does not use, but 
those she does employ are exquisite in tint. The choicest 
shades of green, of purple, of gold, and of brown; and, to 
compensate for economy of colour, she is profuse to lavishness in 
the subtle grace of form. 

Peer in between yon crevice in the rocky sides of a moun- 
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tain stream,—you can do so with perfect safety. Whatever con- 
vulsion of Nature,—a force that flung there the giant boulder on 
which you stand with as much ease as a woodman makes a 
chip fly out from the onset of his axe,—brought the stone to 
its present position in the path of the mountain torrent, it is 
immovable now. It is dry on its top, and clear of spray, and 
shakes not at the thunder of the torrent that dashes down at 
its feet. But the air is ever moist and envelopes and invades 
every opening in the rock. Peer, then, in where nought but 
rough stone and earth and shadow might be. Was ever tiny 
chamber furnished with so much beauty? A carpeting of 
deep green moss, little walls encrusted richly with the gold 
and silver of lichen. On the floor, not the moss merely, but 
a form of exquisite grace, a dainty fairy of the vegetable 
WHEE 06:80 a delicate purple stem merging into pale verdancy, 
green gems on each side, alternate or opposite, balanced along 
the rachis with symmetry unrivalled. And not one frond only, 
but a cluster, rising in profusion from the crown of the plant; 
not one plant only, but a crowd, all cut and frilled with equal 
grace and equal beauty. You have lighted on the chosen habitat 
of Cystopteris fragilis,—well named, for it cannot bear the dry 
air of the sunny rocks, but revels out of the sunlight in its cool 
and mossy cell. With it you may see another little gem,—the 
green spleenwort. Both love the protection of a jutting point 
of rock above, an atmosphere of perpetual moisture, unceasing 
banishment from the sun, and the cool impact of percolating 
drops of moisture through the tiny rocky roof above. 

In more sunny positions, yet placed where the soft, moist 
vapours from the stream may touch their cool, green faces, and 
moist veins of earth in the crannies of the rock may gather and 
take full nutriment to the delicate rootlets, one may find 
Polypodium vulgare, Asplenium trichomanes, the diminutive 
Asplenium ruta-muraria and the glossy-green, purple-stemmed 
Asplenium adiantum-nigrum. Your feet may be brushed by 
the robust Male-fern, growing strongly from a big dent in the 
rock on which you stand, whilst near the water’s edge, where its 
delicate green tips may be sprinkled by the spray, the Lady- 
fern may grow out of rocky holes, and from many a moist corner 
low down by the water, especially where the ground is wet 
enough to grow the soft sphagnum moss, the rich, golden-green 
fronds of the Mountain Buckler-fern may perfume the air with 
their lemon-scented fragrance. 
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Wandering through the deep green lanes of fernland, where 
hedgetop shrubs, meeting above you interlace their tips, and 
cast a network of chequered shadow upon the ground, the deep 
cool banks sparkling with the glint of ivy and verdant with 
mossiness, you may find a host of the shade-loving plants, each 
imparting its quota of grace to the abounding and exceeding 
loveliness of the leafy tunnel,—Male-fern and Lady-fern, Shield- 
fern and Polypody, Bracken and Broad Buckler-fern, glossy- 
green Hartstongue, and Hard-fern. 

Bridge arches, whose masonry stretches across the boulder 
streams of fernland, will afford many a moist seam for the 
common Maidenhair Spleenwort, whose tiny, oval, indented little 
leaflets are closely joined in couples, or alternate on the long 
purple midribs that extend and continue the little cluster of 
stems that rise from the crown. 

Largest and boldest, when growing in its full splendour by 
streamside or lakeside, is the stately Royal-fern, which adds a 
marked element of loveliness to the stream-side spots it chooses 
to favour. Not always does it grow by lake or river margin, 
but oftentimes in the densest shade of a marshy copse. By it, 
and oftentimes floating in the black liquid ooze of the boggy 
spot, are the rhizomas of the Marsh Buckler-fern, sending up a 
bright-green cluster of large but delicately fragile fronds. 
Near, upon harder clumps of the moist bog earth, clumps dis- 
guised by a covering of green moss and sphagnum, we may find 
that beautiful relative of the Male-fern, Lastrea cristata and its 
twin sister Lastrea spinulosa. 

lf we stroll through a mountain wood, we shall encounter 
many lovely forms of the family that enriches, more lavishly 
than any other tribe of plants, our English scenery. The Moun- 
tain Polypody, from the soft deep rich ground of the woodlands, 
will send up through the tangle of brambles and other under- 
wood, a little forest of its delicate green and triangular fronds ; 
whilst, mingled with it, or apart, but in equal profusion, is the 
exquisite little fern, Polypodium dryuptevis, that knows no rival 
in the tint,—the bright green, golden, joyous tint,—of its 
delicate fronds. 

Where trees close over the broad or narrow bed of the 
rushing stream, and moisture is pent in by the close environ- 
ment of rock and green clustering branches, our search may be 
rewarded if we look for the filmy, semi-transparent clusters of 
Hymenophyllum tunbridgense and Hymenophyllum wilsoni on 
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the moist, reeking sides of stream-side boulders, or clinging to 
the trunks of stream-side trees. 

But, ere we have wandered far through the woodland, we 
may see a sight that will well repay us,—an open glade densely 
covered by the commonest, but by one of the most beautiful of 
ferns. Beautiful, indeed, in the full tide of its summer growth 
is a forest glade covered from woody border to woody border 
by a sea of brakes. 

Gladly would we linger on the exceeding charms of English 
fern-land. The subject is inexhaustible in its aspects of beauty. 
No artist can render them all, nor writer portray them. For 
the true enthusiast, the real lover of Nature, there is a subtle 
and half-mystic fascination in the subject. If our fellow Nature- 
lovers, not yet influenced by the enthralment, find their 
enthusiasm stirred ever so little by this brief and inadequate 
paper, there will be enjoyment in store for every holiday not 
dreamed of if they have never yet entered the domain of Fern- 
land. 
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V. Pens: Messrs. Josepn Gittotr & Sons. 
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ERHAPS one of the most eloquent tokens of the 
world’s advance in intellectual and commercial 
activity during the last half-century, is the 
immensely increased demand for the instru- 
ments by which men’s thoughts and the records 
of their deeds are committed to writing. It is 
a phenomenon with a dual aspect: on one side, 
indicating vastly more complex transactions 

and a hugely expanded field for energy; on the other, an im- 
measurably wider diffusion of culture and intelligence, an increased 
area of communication, and a more intricate complex of society 
demanding means for such communication and record. The felt 
want, as usual, has been closely followed by the invention satis- 
fying it; and that the condition of things has widely altered 
since the time when the goose-quill sufficed for our fathers’ 
needs, is amply proved by the giant proportions which have been 
attained in so short a time by the steel-pen manufacture, and 
which are still steadily on the increase. 

The infancy of the world did not need much in the way of 
writing. The stylus, or graver, and the waxen tablets on which 
the writing was inscribed, were materials sufficient for the few 
and simple needs of the time. The true lineal ancestor, how- 
ever, of our modern pen is the calamus, formed from a hollow 
stalk of reed or grass ; and, among Eastern peoples, such writing 
instruments are still to be met with. The material written on 
eonsisted of bark of trees, or leaves, such as the Delphic oracles 
were sometimes written on, and such as the Sibylline books of 
Rome are said to have been. As the world advanced, more 
durable means of record were required, and more possibilities of 
ease in writing and of shapeliness and beauty in the litera scripta 
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were sought for; and thus we come to the parchment scrolls by 
which for centuries all the needs of the writing-men of the world, 
few enough, were amply supplied. What treasures of learning 
and research, what achievements of intellectual brilliancy, have 
been preserved for future generations by those poor means! 
Visions arise of the patient, quiet scribes, labouring long and 
steadily, on chronicle, legend, or learned treatise, on copies of 
classic authors, or on books of prayer, painfully and slowly 
making the record which should preserve the words for trans- 
mission through generations ; of the scrivener,—learned man to 





TEMPERING AND CLEANING. 


the unlettered many,—earning his livelihood by committing to 
writing their wishes, thoughts, and acts, and while, perhaps, we 
smile a little, in these supercilious nineteenth-century days, at the 
huge superiority of our position over that of our forefathers, we 
must, perforce, marvel at the rapidity of the change, remember- 
ing that it is only during the last few tens of years that writing 
has become so general, and that the need of improved instru- 
ments has forced itself so prominently forward. 

The idea of making “nibs,” and of fitting them into holders, 
as an improvement on the old fashion of taking the goose-quill 
entire, first suggested itself to Bramah, who, in 1809, invented a 
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machine for the purpose of cutting up quills into a number of 
separate nibs, and thus was anticipated the general form of the 
pens now in use. The great objection to the quill pen, however, 
was its tendency to wear out quickly, and efforts were made to 
counteract this tendency by coating the quill with thin metal, as 
was done by Watt in 1818. In 1822 a patent was taken out for 
the manufacture of pen nibs from horn and tortoiseshell, the 
points being hardened by impressing into them small pieces of 
some very hard substance, such as diamond, or by overlaying 
them with thin hard metal. 


British Industries. 


It was not until the 
middle of the century 
that metal pens came 
into general use, though, 
as early as 1803, a clumsy 
sort of metal pen had 
been sold in London, 
and in 1808 a patent for 
a metallic pen had been 
taken out by one Donkin. 
Dr. Wollaston is stated 
to have used, towards 
the end of last century, 
a pen made of two thin 
slips of gold and tipped 
with rhodium. In 1830 
Hay Campbell Perry patented important 

CUTTING OUT. improvements in pen 
manufacture, construct- 

ing his pens from hard, elastic strips of metal, while, in the 
following year, a patent was taken out by Gillott for im- 
provements in the shape of pens. None of these early pens 
were very successful, and only after many trials had been made, 
and much thought and labour expended, did the late Mr. Joseph 
Gillott, founder of the well-known firm which is taken as repre- 
sentative of the industry, succeed in making inachines capable 
of producing, rapidly and cheaply, a good and durable pen. He 
had for some years been working with Messrs. John and William 
Mitchell, producing pens by the slow old processes. He saw 
clearly the necessity for improved machinery by which metal 
pens could be turned out in sufficient number, and with sufficient 
cheapness, to make them generally popular. The adaptation of 
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the press to the various operations of pen-making was the result of 
his experiments, and, by the use of his comparatively simple and 
easily worked machines, the old cumbrous and expensive methods 
were done away with, and a way opened to the introduction, 
literally “to the million,” of good, cheap, durable steel pens. 
The firm who were the pioneers of progress have continued to 
increase with the trade they virtually created; and now bear a 
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PIERCING AND SIDE-SLITTING, 


world-wide reputation for the excellence and cheapness of their 
products. 

It has been well said, that the things which are most before 
our eyes are those which we see least of ; and though it may be 
urged, in reply, that the work of the world is too exacting for the 
majority of us to do much more than attend to those things 
which are of more vital importance, yet it must be held good, 
when possible, to know something, if but a little, of the history 
and mode of production of even the apparently simplest and 
most ordinary articles of our daily use. We look on the use of 
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steel pens as quite a matter of course. They are so cheap that 
we do not trouble to save and spare them as was done in the past 
times, when a good pen was a treasure to be prized. If one does 
not quite suit us, we throw it away ; it is so easy to get another 
to replace it. Let us take a cursory glance at the means by 
which we are enabled to enjoy this luxury ; for a luxury it is 
when we come to consider it—one of the many luxuries unknown a 
short time ago, but now so common as no longer to be esteemed 
such, 

Birmingham is the city to which we, in common with the 
greater part of the civilised world, owe our pens. The number 
turned out every week from 
the Birmingham factories 
amounts to many millions ; 
and over fifteen tons of 
steel per week are con- 
sumed in their manufac- 
ture. The steel, which 
must be of the finest 
quality, is first rolled by 
powerful rolls; it is then 
cut into strips, which are 
annealed in a “ muffle” 
furnace, and afterwards 
“pickled”? in dilute sul- 
phuric acid to remove the 
scales of oxidation. ‘They 
are then rolled again until 
; they form ribbons of the 

MARKING. requisite thickness, every 

portion being gauged with 

the greatest care before the strips of metal are handed over to 
the cutters. 

It is here that the part of the process begins which will be 
most interesting to the general reader. Nearly all the actual 
formation of the pen is done by hand-presses, fitted for cutting, 
stamping, embossing, &c., and generally worked by girls. The 
cutting-out press is fitted with a die and punch, of the shape of 
the pen to be formed. The end of the ribbon is placed in the 
machine, and, as it travels through, the pen blanks are cut out 
by a rapid succession of blows of the punch, until the ribbon is 
perforated with pen-shaped holes from endtoend. Care is taken 
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in this process to use up the ribbon as closely as possible, so 
that but little scrap shall be left. 

The next operation is that of piercing, that is, making the 
centre hole and the slits in the side or “ shoulder” of the pen 
which contribute in great measure towards its elasticity. Here, 
again, a press and die are used, and all the perforations (except 
the slitting of the nib, which occurs at a later stage) are made 
bya single blow. It is now time to anneal the pens in order to 
give them the softness necessary to enable them to go through 
the subsequent processes of stamping and raising. “ Stamping ” 
is impressing, with incised letters, patterns or any of the devices 
which the infinite variety of pens renders necessary for the sake 
of distinction. It is performed with the utmost rapidity by a 
girl, who works a heavy stamp-hammer with ler foot, while 
feeding the machine with one pen at a time, so fast that over a 
hundred are stamped per minute by one single press. 

So far as we have gone, the pen-blanks are flat, as cut from 
the ribbon. They now have to be “raised” or bent into the 
curved form in which we are familiar with them. There are 
innumerable shapes and degrees of curvature, but all are pro- 
duced by the press: and here will be seen the necessity of having 
the pens soft and malleable at this stage, so that they may easily 
take and retain their shape under the raising-press. So far as 
form goes, they are completed by the raising process, and they 
now have to be hardened again. This is done by heating them 
in an iron box in a “ muffle,” and then plunging them into a 
bath of oil. This leaves them quite hard and very brittle. 
After being cleaned by boiling in a strong soda soiution, they 
are tempered by heating in a rotatory cylindrical vessel until 
they attain the dark-blue colour which denotes spring-steel 
elasticity. They are next polished by being placed in a revoly- 
ing cylinder with wet sand, emery, or some gritty substance, 
and are then smoothed off by similar treatment with finer 
substance, in this case dy. 

“ Glazing,” or the grinding of the points, now follows, this 
being usually done by means of emery-wheels, the points being 
ground first lengthwise and then across, with the view of giving 
greater elasticity, and they are now ready for the important 
operation of slitting, or cutting the slit which divides the nib 
from the central perforation to the point. This is an operation 
of the greatest delicacy and importance, as on its accuracy 
depends the perfection and usefulness of the pen. It is per- 
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formed by means of a cutter worked by a hand screw-press ; 
and the skill in the use of the machine attained by practised 
hands is perfectly marvellous, so that pens are very rarely 
spoiled at this stage. All that remains now is to make the pen 
more presentable, and this is done in several ways. Some are 
reheated to the brown stage, and then varnished in a solution of 
shellac ; others are heated to the blue stage, some are plated, 
and some “ glazed ” in various ornamental ways. After careful 
examination, the pens are ready for packing in boxes, previously 
to their dispersal to all parts of the globe. 

The pens 
produced in 
Birmingham 
not only con- 
stitute by far 
the greatest 
proportion of 
those used all 
over the world, 
but also stand 
unrivalled for 
their excel- 
lence, and 
among Bir- 
mingham ma- 
nufacturers 
Messrs. Gillott 

CUTTING LABELS. take the first 

place. The in- 

genious machines invented by the founder of the firm, and since 
improved from time to time, have enabled them to minister to 
every requirement of the multitudes who use their products. 
Pens for the neat writing in a merchant’s ledger, pens for 
school use, for law engrossing, for draughtsmen’s work ; all 
kinds of pens are thought of and made. Those who like soft 
pens for thick writing, thin hard ones for the “spidery”’ sort 
of caligraphy, or rapid, easily -running pens, possessing the 
advantages of the quill without its demerits, all can be satisfied. 
The different kinds of pen produced are legion; but the public, 
being indulged, as usual, grows more and more exacting, and so 
new varieties are constantly being thought out and made to suit 
new whims of the purchaser. We have confined ourselves in 
this sketch to a necessarily brief description of only one class 
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of pen; but it must be remembered that many other sorts, such 
as barrel-pens, crow-quills, &c.,are also made, and for each of these 
kinds special machinery exists accurately adapted to its purposes. 

It remains to say a word as to the disposition of Messrs. 
Gillott’s premises, and the arrangements made for the comfort 
of the workpeople, and the easy and uninterrupted carrying 
on of the many processes which are always going on at the 
same time. Almost every operation has a room to itself, thus 
preventing much confusion and waste of time, and admitting 
of the concentration of all the workers in any particular branch 
under the supervision of the foreman of that branch. Every 
arrangement is made which can conduce to the health and com- 
fort of the employés, and contentment and energy is the result. 
It is a noticeable fact that by far the greater number of the 
work-people in the steel-pen industry are women, their quick- 
ness of eye and hand being eminently fitted for the various 
processes of forming the pens, while their strength is fully 
capable of managing the easily-worked presses. Of course, 
in the heavier parts of the work men are employed, while 
some of the presses are worked by steam-power and merely 
tended by the female workers. 

We have said that by far the largest proportion of pens 
in use all over the globe are of British manufacture, and this 
fact constitutes the steel-pen trade pre-eminently a “ British 
industry.” The number turned out every week, their mar- 
vellously cheap price, and their proved excellence, render com- 
petition very difficult. So long as our leading manufacturers 
aim at combining cheapness with goodness, never sacrificing 
the latter in short-sighted pursuit of the former, so long we 
need not fear any disturbance of our supremacy in the tfade; 
and while employers and employed, recognising their mutual 
dependence, work loyally together, as in the case of the firm 
we have dealt with, so will they, whatever their particular 
industry, produce beneficial results, not only to themselves, but 
also to their country and to the world at large. 





ARTICLES IN THIS SERIES WHICH HAVE ALREADY 
APPEARED. 
I. June, 1889. Matcues: Messrs. Bryant AnD May, Limitep. 
II. July, 1889. Porrery: Minrons, Limirep. 
III. August, 1889. Grass: Messrs. F. & C. Oster. 
IV. September, 1889. Etecrro-pratinc: Messrs. ELKINGTON. 
















THE RIGHT HON. LORD TENNYSON, 
D.C.L., F.R.S. 


—_ ooo —_ 


Sees 6 HO that is a reader of Thackeray does not 
remember that scene in ‘‘ The Newcomes” 
where Colonel Newcome, listening to the 
after-dinner talk of Clive and his friends, 
wonders at words spoken in disparagement 
of Pope and Scott and Byron; and, most of all, at the 
praise and admiration bestowed on Keats and on “ young 
Mr. Tennyson, of Cambridge, the chief of modern poetic litera- 
ture”? He could understand Scott’s simple, straightforward 
poems, could this typical English gentleman ; he could admire 
Byron’s fire and fervour, and Pope’s exact, if monotonous, 
rhythm ; but he could not understand the new departure in sug- 
gestive word-painting, and appreciate the wild passionate appeal 
of Cinone, or comprehend the “ Lamia.” The literature of the 
eighteenth century and of the early years of the nineteenth was 
an article of his belief; and, like many another who could 
honestly admire the older poets, he was dazzled and confused 
by the rich word-pictures of the newer style, as one who looks 
upon a fair minster finds at first its beauty of proportion and 
harmony of design elude his sense. The grudging, half-mystified 
praise or the openly adverse comments passed at first upon 
many of Tennyson’s works, which have since grown into our 
lives and become enthroned among the choicest gems of 
English song, all point most clearly to the change which was 
entered on in our poetic literature by the brilliant band of 
“makers,” among whom the subject of our sketch soon attained, 
and has ever since preserved, the foremost place. 

Alfred, Lord Tennyson, was born in 1809, at Somersby, 
Lincolnshire. He was the third of the seven sons of the 
Rev. G. C. Tennyson, rector of Somersby, and elder brother 
of the Right Hon. C. Tennyson D’Eyncourt; his mother, 
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who died in 1865, being the daughter of the Rev. Stephen 
Fytche. Alfred Tennyson was, from his earliest years, sur- 
rounded by an atmosphere of poetry, and the judicious and 
kindly training of his father, coupled with the free access which 
he had to the works of all the best poets of classical and modern 
days, went far towards causing; the poetic seed he had within him 
to shoot up early, and from the very beginning to show indications 
of the goodly proportions to which it was destined to grow. 
The guidance and companionship of his brother Charles no 
doubt greatly aided his early flights of poetic fancy ; and the 
encouragement which the children all received to indulge the 
vivid imagination of childhood, and to introduce the characters 
of legend and romance into their daily sports, kept them in 
touch with all that is best and brightest in the fiction of the 
ages. To this early and close familiarity with the heroes of 
fable may be traced the loving care with which have since been 
portrayed the figures of King Arthur’s knights, and of the King 
himself ; and also the lofty ideals and noble aims which shine 
with constant pure radiance throughout all the poet’s works. 

After his home training, he proceeded to Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and in 1829 gained the Chancellor’s Medal with a 
poem entitled “ Timbuctoo.”’ Among his friends at Cambridge 
was Arthur Hallam, the son of the historian; and the fact of 
the poet’s eldest son being named after this college friend, 
together with the threnody in his memory, show the close 
attachment that existed between them. 

Two years previously to Tennyson’s gaining the Chancellor’s 
Medal, there had appeared, anonymously, a volume entitled 
**Poems by Two Brothers,” the joint production of Alfred 
Tennyson and his brother Charles, and containing, despite 
defects due to their authors’ youth, indications of poetic 
genius of a high order. Charles T’ennyson’s * career as a lyrical 
poet was short-lived; but these early productions were to his 
brother only as the first flutterings by which he strengthened his 
pinions for more stately flights. In 1830 appeared his “ Poems 
chiefly Lyrical”; in 1833 “ The Lover’s Tale” was printed, 
and given to three or four intimate friends, but was not published 


till 1879. 





* Charles Tennyson (Turner) throughout his life, from time to time, pub- 
lished some beautiful sonnets, which were admired by 8. T. Coleridge, Dante 
Rosetti, James Spedding, and others. An edition of his collected works was 
brought out by his nephew, Hallam Tennyson, in 1880. 
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For some years his fame as a poet was steadily spreading, 
but chiefly in literary circles and among those lovers of poetry 
who were able to appreciate and quick to recognise genius 
before it had been stamped with the approval of the general 
public. In 1842, however, it began to be generally acknow- 
ledged that in Alfred Tennyson the nation possessed a poet of 
the first rank, and since that time his fame has grown 


‘Tn ever-widening circles.” 


In 1847 was produced “‘ The Princess,” and four years later, 
Tennyson published “In Memoriam”; was married to Emily 
Selwood, niece of Sir John Franklin; and, on the death of 
Wordsworth, was chosen Poet-Laureate. After this, great 
works followed in quick succession. In 1852 it became his 
melancholy duty, as Laureate, to compose the ‘“‘ Ode on the 
Death of the Duke of Wellington,” and no higher tribute 
could possibly have been paid to the dead hero than those 
stirring lines, throbbing with deep-felt gratitude and patriotic 
fervour, which expressed so well the regard in which the nation 
held the statesman-warrior, who— 


“... + gain’d a hundred fights, 
Nor ever lost an English gun ;” 
and who was,— 


“. . . . as the greatest only are, 


In his simplicity sublime.” 


In 1855 appeared ‘‘ Maud, and other Poems”; and the same 
year the University of Oxford conferred upon Mr. Tennyson the 
honorary degree of D.C.L. In 1858 he published the “ Idylls 
of the King” ; in 1864, “ Enoch Arden and other Poems”; in 
1869, “The Holy Grail.” In this year he was unanimously 
elected an Honorary Fellow of Trinity. In 1870 appeared “ The 
Window ” ; in 1872, “ Gareth and Lynette.” He then turned 
his attention to the drama, and in rapid succession produced a 
number of plays, chiefly on historical subjects, —‘‘ Queen Mary,” 
in 1875; “ Harold,” in 1877; “ Becket”; “The Cup,” played 
at the Lyceum in 1881; “ The Falcon,” played by Mr. and Mrs. 
Kendal; and “ The Promise of May,” played at the Globe in 
1882. In later years he published two volumes of Ballads and 
Poems. 


In December, 1883, he was offered a peerage, and accepted it, 
ntering the House of Lords as Baron Tennyson of Aldworth and 
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Freshwater. The incident attracted, as was natural, a good deal 
of attention, and considerable surprise was expressed at the time, 
both that the peerage should have been offered to Mr. Tennyson, 
and, on the other hand, that he should have accepted the offer ; 
and there is reason to think that, in some quarters, his popularity 
was, for the time, diminished. Calm consideration of the matter, 
however, will show that there was certainly no just ground for 
cavil at the proposal to show honour in this way to a man of 
genius so undoubted, whose works attest how keenly he has 
ever followed and identified himself with the welfare of his 
country, while his acceptance showed him free from that 
cynical vanity which makes parade of despising such honours. 
The offer and acceptance were equally graceful; and few better 
grounds could be found for conferring a peerage on an English 
gentleman than that he has spent all his life’s energies, 
Tyrteus-like, recalling to his countrymen in glowing words 
their glories in the past, urging them to fresh achievements, and 
constantly endeavouring to fix their thoughts on high and noble 
ideals. 

It is impossible in a short sketch of this nature to give any- 
thing like a detailed criticism of Lord Tennyson’s works. 
Various views may be held as to the literary merit of some few 
of them, considered merely as to form and diction; but there are 
few, if any, which can be said to lack the true spirit of poetry, 
the idealising and refining of ordinary events. Poetry is, in 
one respect, like the memory : it loves to dwell on beautiful and 
pleasant things, to throw them into strong relief, to emphasise 
some portions and diminish others, so that attention may be 
concentrated on that which it best loves to treat. True poetry 
is that which draws the mind to the contemplation of the good 
and beautiful, not dwelling on details of horror for horror’s sake, 
but pointing to acts, qualities, and sentiments which are in 
accord with our higher instincts, and the contemplation of 
which will tend to ennoble and purify the character. This is 
pre-eminently the case with the poetry of Tennyson. It is, 
throughout, pure in conception and elevated in treatment ; the 
reading of it must needs touch the finer chords in the reader’s 
breast, while careful study of it should produce lasting good. 
Vice is not here rendered attractive, nor crime invested with 
factitious glories; there is no endeavour to dazzle the imagina- 
tion and pervert the judgment by displays of brilliant incon- 
sistency ; but throughout all the works of Lord Tennyson there 
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breathes a spirit of chivalry, of simple faith, of truth, courage, 
and loyalty which would render the most uncouth utterances 
sympathetic, and without which the most gorgeous imagery, the 
most exquisite rhythm, the most eloquent and well-chosen 
periods are as devoid of the true spirit of poetry as a charnel- 
house of joy. 





PORTRAITS AND BIOGRAPHIES ALREADY PUBLISHED. 
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II. July, 1889. Sie Frepertck Leicnron, Barr., P.R.A. 
III. August, 1889. Tse Ricur Hoy. Artnur J. Batrour, M.P. 
IV. September, 1889. THe Marquis or Durrertn anp Ava K.P. 


























A ROMANCE OF POSILIPO. 


By Mrs. Txos. Woottaston Waire. 





) ~ 4 a EFT alone, l’Albionese gently drew the bolt on 
~ _—ciher door; it creaked; she thought for an 
instant ; then took a quill-pen from her writing- 
table, dipped the feather into one of the beaks 
of the lamp standing there, and, moistening 
the bolt with oil, worked it softly to and fro 
till it moved easily as silk, and without a 
sound. Having thus secured solitude, her face assumed an ex- 
pression of fixed resolve; she slipped her feet into a pair of 
velvet shoes, to pass noiselessly about the room. She collected a 
few letters, moved aside a screen that fitted into the wide 
chimney, and burned them on the hearth. 

Opening the wardrobe, she turned over all the shelves filled 
with elegant feminine property, which she looked at with loath- 
ing. ‘ Contessa’s gifts : the very clothes I wear seem to scorch 
me.” “T have something her money did not buy: where is the 
travelling dress that I told Lella to put away asa relic ?” 

It was not among the rest of the garments which gave out a 
delicate perfume as she hastily shook them in the search. Pass- 
ing to the huge chest of drawers in her dressing-room, she 
mounted on a chair to reach the highest. Her swift hands 
sought here and there, drawing forth articles which, upon closer 
inspection, only gave disappointment. She tumbled the things 
in again, saying to herself “ Lella will put them tidy.” “ At 
last!” A ray of satisfaction shone over her pale face ; she had 
found the desired object, and descended rapidly with it. A little 
dark hat was turned out of its resting-place, stripped of super- 
fluous trimming, and laid beside the plain grey dress ; a black 
fichu was added ; she put these things together on a chair, and 
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began to restore outward order to her apartment. Fitting like 
the ghost of herself among her dainty surroundings, she lingered 
about them as we linger around friends who are leaving us 
without prospect of re-union. Passing by the shelves in which 
her favourite books were carefully arranged, she laid a hand 
caressingly upon their bindings. There was a volume lying open 
on her table; she took it up ; a paper of annotations fell out ; 
the handwriting was very fine and clear; upon the title-page, 
in the same firm characters, were traced the words “ Your poor 
friend, Gabriele.” The four words grew and floated on the page 
as she looked at them through large tears that gathered quickly 
and fell upon his name. 

“Good-bye,” she whispered in his language. Mirrored in 
those tears she saw again a flower-laden wall ; beside it was a 
figure full of dignity and power ; she heard an impassioned voice 
ask, in deep, low tones, which stirred her as she listened, ‘‘ Why 
should there be any farewell between us ? ” 

“Tt must be now,” she said, choking down a rush of feeling 
that threatened to shake her resolution. ‘Good-bye: thank 
you for all goodness.”. Tearing out the title-page, she folded 
and hid it in her dress. The hour chimed ; she started—‘ How 
late, and I am not ready yet !” 

Listening, she fancied there was a sound outside; she ex- 
tinguished the lamp just in time. 

Angiolella, being, as she told her husband Luigi, inquieta, 
had come quietly up to assure herself that her beloved signorina 
was asleep. She remained some minutes, her faithful ear at the 
keyhole. All was still within the chamber, save the sound or 
regular breathing, well managed by its occupant. 

“God send us a happier day to-morrow,” said she, as she 
groped her way back to her own quarter in the spacious rambling 
house, whose inmates she soon overtook in the land of dreams. 

Was there no warning spirit to awaken her before the dawn, 
when a door opened silently far away in the left corridor, and a 
slight form crept softly past its many tall windows and down 
the wide staircase? As it glided by the entrance-room, there 
was a swift, pattering sound, and an eager sniffing under the 
door. 

“Be quiet, Beppo,” was breathed in a pleading whisper. 
“Tie down,” said the same voice, with more authoritative 
accent, as Christabel bent close on the opposite side of the 
panels. 
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The dog went wistfully back to his pagoda, stretching himself 
out to listen, his nose resting on his forepaws, ears intent. 

Bolts and bars were all in their places, how was she going to 
escape ?—why had she chosen such an hour ?—above all, why was 
she going at all ? 

It might have puzzled wiser brains than Beppo’s. 

The pangs of innocence under an unjust suspicion are often 
times severer than those of guilt under deserved punishment. 

The transitions had been too abrupt. In a few short hours 
she had passed from honour to disdain, from love to neglect, 
from happiness to misery, from exaltation to abasement. She 
had been carried to one of ambition’s heights, and, while gazing 
at the land of promise offered to her acceptance, had been thrust 
from her foothold with a jibe at her credulity. Her pride had 
been too unexpectedly assailed and trampled, her soul was wrung 
by torturing doubts; the very hand to which she naturally 
turned for guidance and fellowship had met her with the finger 

of scorn. It was all too new, too bewildering ; no wonder sober 
reason was scared and left her to drift she scarce knew whither. 

She would get away unseen, unheard. How? She knew of 
a room at the end of a long passage which nobody entered from 
one week’s end to another; odds and ends of gardening tools 
and flower-stands were lying there. The window almost hidden 
among foliage opened into the garden. It would be easy to drop 
from it. She would still be a prisoner between boundary walls ; 
the great iron gates were locked, the key under the gate-keeper’s 
pillow. It was not her intention to wake the family at the 
Canceilo. 

Beppo’s curiosity conquered his obedience to the extent of 
causing him to sneak again across the floor. His keen ear 
detected the light foot-fall grow lighter and fainter, till it 
ceased altogether; he had enough respect for her commands to 
prevent his half-suppressed whimper from breaking into a howl. 

Christabel had gained her goal, and turned the key upon the 
inside. The shutters were not clamped, she cautiously swung one 
back upon its hinges, its groan made her heart sink. She need 
not fear, all were sleeping except Beppo; the bedrooms were 
remote. She stood upon the window sill, the distance to the 
ground was little more than her own height. There was a brief 
rustling of leaves and twigs, two small hands clasped the cope- 
stone firmly, then disappeared. 

* 


* * * x * * 
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Stealthily as a thief her slender form moved among a tangled 
mass of verdure, till she emerged into clear space. A shiver 
shook her as she passed under Basile’s vine-covered balcony. 
Where was he? Gone to Ischia, Angiolella had told her. She 
drew the fichu closer about her shoulders—the night-dew was 
chill ; a few steps brought her to the postern in the wall. Had 
blindness come upon her, that with arms stretched out she felt 
among the leaves and flowers that grew over it in rampant 
vigour? A startled bird flew out, nearly striking his wing 
against her cheek, it was not his nest she meant to rifle; her 
hands groped on, the key it was she thought to find. Since 
Basile had come from Paris it was hidden there, he sauntered out 
that way sometimes to stroll about the vineyards. A chirrup, 
another flight, she cared not, embedded in a hole in the wall she 
had found the object of her search. Her agile fingers fitted it 
hurriedly, she closed the door behind her, relocked it, and 
stooped to thrust the key back into the garden ; there was room 
for it to pass beneath the door, Lella would find it there in day- 
light. Dawn was beginning to peep ; Christabel stood under the 
strip of sky that covered Sanazzaro when he composed his 
glowing stanzas of rural beauty, in the same poetic region named 
by him, “A fragment of heaven fallen to earth,’”—to her it 
seemed transformed into a desert of illusion. So true is it that 
“A cloud upon the soul covers and discolours the earth more 
than clouds upon the horizon.” She stood there alone, and 
shelterless, asking herself what she had done, and what she pro- 
posed to do. 

She did not know it, but she had drawn too recklessly upon 
her young, elastic frame, overtaxed nature would not answer the 
demand upon it; emotion had been so busy at her heart, her 
brain was growing faint. Was it going to fail her too! She 
pressed her hand against her temples as if to compel it to 
obedience. A balmy air stirred the large leaves of the plane- 
tree overhead, their mysterious whisperings filled her with a 
nameless fear, they were slanderous tongues, she would not 
listen. That was Basile’s loggia, why did he not come out and 
lead her back to Countess Marinelli; was she not the girl he 
had asked to be his wife? Why! Because he was false, false 
as Gabriele had said. No, it was not true, he was waiting there 
at Ischia for her; he had told her she must trust him. 

Oh! who was that . . . sitting on the stone steps 
« - . there among the tall stiff aloe plants . . . Margherita! 
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Away . . . or she would rise and seize her by the arm, . . . 
Away! tothe boats . . . the sea was the only haven left. 

Christabel’s feet flew along the narrow path, guided by habit 
and instinct. 

* * * * * * * 

Dark thunder-clouds hung upon the horizon. Day was 
piercing them reluctantly, the sea was placid, awaiting the 
pleasure of the clouds. There was yet no sign of life upon the 
little beach. 

Out upon the rocks sat the figure of a girl, her eyes were 
fixed upon the liquid depth beneath her; at intervals her lips 
moved, she was speaking to herself or it. 

“Tam coming: let me rest and think, away from eyes and 
tongues. They will be astir directly. Will they find me soon? 
There was something I thought of on the way,—my wrists? 
Ah! yes, to tie them.” She put one corner of her handkerchief 
between her teeth. ‘‘So, Lella must not see,—she will cry too 
much,—and Nonno, they will grieve. Shall I be only i¢ when 
they draw me out?” She bent forward to dip the handkerchief 
she held into the water. Folding it, she laid it on her brow, 
and leaned her head back against the rock, closing her eyes. 
When she re-opened them, it was to gaze around her as if she 
had been asleep for years. 

“‘ Are you there, Marta?” she questioned. 

The sound of her own voice frightened her, it jarred on her 
sick brain like thunder. “I will not speak, it hurts. I will 
only think,” she said, whispering. ‘ What was it happened 
here long ago? Eyes looked faithfully into mine; whose were 
they, thoseeyes? . . . Ah! Marta, they were yours! She 


was going away, she told me where. . . . I kissed her . . 
yes . . . nowI remember all.” 
* * * * # # % 


There were few things more enjoyable in life to Pietro 
Dedoménicis than his morning stroll at this season of the year. 
At five o’clock aromatic scents filled the air wafted from the 
Bagnoli valley teeming with maize, flax, and wheat; from rows 
of mulberry and poplar trees linked by festoons of luxuriant 
vines; from the rich chestnut groves of Ischia, and the fertile 
slopes of Vesuvius; from flowers which ran riot in Pietro’s 
garden in profusion that mocked at order. 

Industrious husbandmen were already at work, the slow 
rattle of wheels, muffled by distance, could be heard; as milk- 
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white: oxen drew heavily-laden carts piled with vegetables and 
fruit on their way to make the markets at Naples a picture of 
abundance. 

Italian peasants sometimes work in the grateful cool of 
night ; their travelling is generally done during the invigorating 
morning hours, sleep often postponed till the sun rides high in 
heaven, when active exertion becomes prejudicial to health, then 
they dispose their lithe supple limbs upon the nearest resting- 
place and enjoy well-earned repose. 

At six o’clock Pietro joined the village worshippers in the 
church close by, half an hour later Maria brought coffee and a 
liliputian roll, which it was his custom to take seated in the 
pergola, or small stone terrace, roofed, and enclosed with trellis 
of vine ; these and his cigar occupied him until Giacomo the 
letter-carrier appeared at the gate, then business began. Pietro 
looked with interest to see how many letters there were to 
answer, and who were his correspondents. 

For the last few months Giacomo had noticed a considerable 
augmentation in the number of letters to be left at the Advo- 
cate’s door, very few of which bore the local post-mark, he was 
surprised to have so small a delivery this morning. 

“ Only three, S’or Avvocato, but this is large enough for 
four; may it bring you happiness,” he said, raising his cap, as 
he placed a thick English envelope in the lawyer’s outstretched 
hand, and shot a penetrating glance into his face to ascertain if 
he considered the document as important as it looked. With- 
drawing his eyes quickly, not to appear rudely inquisitive, 
Giacomo pretended to search in his pocket for the second 
letter. 

* Possibile! Who ever saw the like! If it is lost I am un- 
done. Look a little, S’or Avvocato, a note so small and carina 
might hide in that foreign despatch as a bee in a flower.”’ This 
remark justified another glance, lingering and apologetic. 

“More gall than honey is to be found in lawyers’ letters 
generally,” Pietro said, slipping it into his breast pocket, 
amused at Giacomo’s curiosity, but his smile was followed by an 
impatient movement of his fingers, that warned the postman he 
must dally no longer, so pouncing upon the elegant little missive 
concealed among others in his hand: “ Ah, perfida!” he ex- 
claimed, with a well-simulated sigh of relief. ‘“ What a pang 
thou hast cost me! ” 

“ Refresh thyself with these,—mind thy business better, and 
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other people’s less, good Giacomo,” said Pietro slowly, as he 
selected great purple figs from a basket, and passed them over 
to the postman on a large leaf. 

“T am late this morning, it is true; a thousand thanks, S’or 
Avvocato, these will keep the dust out of my throat.” 

Dropping the figs into a capacious pocket in his linen coat, 
and lifting his cap again, Giacomo hurried away, keenly alive to 
the rebuke so delicately administered. 

Pietro broke the seal of his letter from England and read 
the contents written in rather laboured French :— 


“ Sir,—In answer to your communication we have to an- 
nounce that no time has been lost in following up the clue you 
placed in our hands. Our agent has diligently searched the 
registers at Westburnham ; they appear to have been carelessly 
kept, and from damp and other causes, have fallen into a dilapi- 
dated condition. We regret to say that no record of the 
deceased Henry Burgoyne’s marriage can be discovered. The 
church is now served by a minister from a neighbouring parish ; 
the man who was clerk twenty years back died in dotage six 
months ago. One or two of the older inhabitants speak of a 
lady who resided in the place for a short time with a foreign 
maid. The description given of the latter leads to the surmise 
that she was an Italian. In spite of discouragement we shall 
continue our investigation, and shall be obliged by any evidence 
you can furnish respecting the date of the marriage we are 
anxious to prove. This would be important, as for a certain 
period entries in the register fail altogether.—We are, sir, yours 
faithfully, “ Exper & Crisp.” 


“A lady and an Italian maid,” he repeated musingly ; 
“a strange combination in that unfrequented village, it might 
have been poor Alice Burgoyne herself, only we know she died in 
giving birth to her child. An Italian maid, Ouf! I am already 
prejudiced against a woman who would leave her own sunny 
land for the sake of handling a few more shillings than she could 
command in it. Hold! Had not the Marinelli’s Angiolella a 
relative who went to the great Bazaar of Fogs, and existed there 
several years? What is her experience of life in England? Why 
have I not taken the trouble to inquire? One should never 
neglect an opportunity of increasing one’s information. I do 
not flatter myself that she was the woman spoken of by the 
Westburnham folks, but I must assure myself that she was not. 
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How is that to be done when not even Angiolella knows where 
to look for her ?” 

Pietro laid aside his hat, drew out a huge silk handkerchief 
and assiduously dabbed his head with it, to remove beads of 
perspiration standing on his brow. 

“No record of the marriage to be found,” he continued, 
referring again to the letter. ‘‘ What a fatality! Thedate... ? 
We celebrated an anniversary at Sorrento . . . or my memory 
plays tricks. Every page of my old diary must be jealously 
searched for a note relating to that féte. I shall bring the book 
down and devote my time to it till each line isscanned. Henry, 
my comrade, in those bright days why had I no presentiment 
that death would so soon claim thee, that the grave would close 
over thy fair young wife, that there would be none to do justice 
to the child which has been defrauded of name and inheritance, 
permitted to grow up under the shadow of a great wrong. Why 
did not my heart tell me that after more than twenty years | 
should be called upon to aid in lifting a cruel stigma from its 
life. How easy for me then to have established proof. Pazienza! 
Let us examine a little. I gather from my English colleague 
that Burgoyne’s only relative had a powerful motive for throwing 
discredit upon the validity of his marriage. If he left no legiti- 
mate issue, his half-sister would take the property. She is dead, 
and the lawyers now suspect that her heirs have no right to it. 
Ecco. . . It would be satisfactory, therefore, to learn the name of 
the lady attended by an Italian maid in the lonely village of 
Westburnham, and to know her purpose in visiting so unattrac- 
tive a spot.” 

Absorbed in reflection he remained seated in the pergola till 
Maria again appeared to remove his empty cup! Then he rose 
like one awakened from a dream. 

“‘T shall be occupied till mid-day, Maria; let no one disturb 
me, unless,—and a bright mischievous smile flashed out dis- 
persing all the sombre lines which had gathered on his coun- 
tenance,—Tonio, the fisherman’s grandfather, sends for me to 
make his will.” 

“In that case, Signor, padron, I would cry loud enough to 
make you hear me. Our hopes would be crushed,—Tonio’s and 
mine,—if the old man does not leave us his grotto on the rock, 
and his share in the big net that takes two hours and a half to 
haul in. But listen,” she continued, following his retreating 
footsteps, and speaking low, “ supposing Angiolella comes with 
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a message from the Countess, I had better say you have got the 
fever ; her excellency takes no refusal.” 

“It would not be very wide of the truth, my veins are on 
fire,” Pietro murmured. To Maria he said impatiently, “ Away 
with you, there is no necessity to burden your conscience, and 
mislead your neighbours ; if Angiolella comes tell her I shall wait 
upon her mistress this evening. Ah... that reminds me.” 

As soon as he was ensconced in his studio, he released from 
his pocket the second letter the postman had given him, which 
he had thrust out of sight, and whose existence he had forgotten. 
He looked at the signature, caught up his pince-nez, turned 
the page back again, and read :— 


‘This will reach you by post. I do not wish my household 
or yours to know that I have written. You may hear in the 
village that Mademoiselle has gone; show no astonishment ; 
nothing more natural her departure for Florence. Was it not 
arranged a month ago? I rely upon your discretion to prevent 
a scandal. Inquiry would probably lead to a rupture with the 
Persecas. Remember, therefore, that Mademoiselle Christabel is 
placed with another family. It is so important to be uncon- 
cerned that I do not ask you to come to-day; let it be to- 
morrow. Urgent affairs have recalled my son to Paris. 

“ Siponrg, Comtesse MARINELLI. 

*“©P.S.—Why did I not send her away sooner! It was your 
fault, Advocate. You are bound to protect me from the conse- 
quence of your scrupulous folly.” 


The note fell from Pietro’s hand to the table; he pushed 
his chair back and stared at the small-pointed characters, as 
Belshazzar might have done, at the handwriting on the wall. 

“What does it mean? .... Tuesday she was with us on 
Vesuvius,”—he enumerated the days on his fingers. ‘‘ Wednesday 
I called, Contessa did not receive, the Signorina was indisposed, 
—benissimo, she was there. Thursday I was occupied all day in 
Naples. Friday brings me this! Povera fanciulla, poor child. 
I would have given ten years from my own life to have kept 
Count Basile from interfering with hers.”” The kind, easy- 
tempered Advocate sprang to his feet, and paced his studio 
with clenched hands. ‘‘ No, no, it is not true; she is too 
honest to be drawn into deception, too generous to deceive 
the woman who, after all, was good to her. But Dio mio, 
there is an ugly fact,—he pointed to Contessa’s note,—she is 
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‘gone. Who knows what arguments have been used to mislead 
her inexperience? Povera fanciulla! No explanation till to- 
morrow .... all that time lost. The true Sidonie appears in 
her postscript. Everybody does not. know that my lady is 
not of noble parentage. Hbbene, let us hear what is said in 
the village. I have been honoured with a despatch from head- 
quarters,”—his lips curled ironically,—‘‘ but it is possible the 
villagers are better informed. If I shculd chance to light upon 
Angiolella outside the gates, it would be worth the risk of a 
sunstroke.” 

The Advocate took up his hat and white umbrella, sauntered 
towards his vineyard, as if on a tour of inspection; he let him- 
self out bya side gate, and passed leisurely through the principal 
street, stopping to exchange a word here and there, without 
hearing a syllable to enlighten him as to what had taken place 
at Villa Marinelli. The Casino was removed from the village 
down near the Bay, separated from vulgar curiosity by its exten- 
sive grounds. Contessa’s servants were rarely to be seen in 
Posilipo, except on Sundays and feast days, when they attended 
the church. Intercourse between them and the inhabitants was 
not encouraged by their mistress. 

Pietro crossed the piazza; it was almost deserted at this hour. 
He took the road leading towards the Vomero; on either side 
were vineyards; women and girls, half-concealed among vivid 
foliage, were occupied in pinching off superfluous leaves, which 
would have kept the sun too much from the fruit. 

He stopped before a white house, standing on an elevation a 
short distance from the road; the facade turned towards the 
bay; there were end windows overlooking the road, a wide 
loggia outside them. Part of it was in shade; a deep chair 
and small table were in the sheltered corner. Windows and 
shutters were still closed. Pietro glanced up, shaking a finger 
at them reprovingly. 

** Not awake yet, O Signore!” He moved on a few paces 
towards the house, again stopped, with an air of indecision. 
“It is inhuman to wake him up with this news.... Better to 
hear it from me than another,” was his next reflection, and the 
Advocate hesitated no more. He passed through an iron gate; 
the door of the house stood open, no person was visible. “Is 
there nobody ?” he asked, standing within. 

“‘ Who is there ?” responded a voice from the spiral stair- 
case, accompanied by a sound of rapidly descending feet. 
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“ O Signor Avvocato! come forward ; excuse confusion.” A 
brisk, stout little woman, with merry eyes and smiling mouth, 
appeared. ‘ Enter, enter.” 

“Thanks, Sior’ Agnese, do not inconvenience yourself, I am 
only here for a moment.” 

*“ But come and sit down,’”’ she insisted, motioning him into 
a cool, pleasant room on the ground-floor. “I have been at 
work with the chambermaid upstairs; it is too good an oppor- 
tunity to lose.” 

“‘ The professor sleeps late,” Pietro remarked, not being just 
then in the vein for listening to details of Signora Agnese’s 
domestic activity. 

* Macché! He is not here.” 

“ Not here ?” 

** Nossignore.”’ 

“« When does he return ? ” the Advocate asked quietly. 

* When God wills, you see it is not exactly my affair. Young 
men do not like to be catechised.” 

“True. ‘Then he did not tell you when to expect him ?” 

“ No, and I had not the presence_of mind to ask. It does 
not matter, my house is always in order come when he may. 
Everything is washed and polished in his apartments, he won’t 
find in them dust enough to blind a fly. You see, Signor 
Avvocato, he is not a young man like most, one has to be 
particular,—not that he ever finds fault,—but one sees he has 
been accustomed to good service. His mother spoiled him, 
perhaps, no blame to her, he is a fine creature.” 

“‘ He left this morning ?” Pietro inquired. 

“Anzi! four days ago. After colazione he ran downstairs, 
I said to myself, ‘Something has happened—it is not his way ever 
to be in a hurry.’ I came forward, he saluted me, but grave, 
with his manner of gran signore. ‘Is anything wrong?’ I asked, 
all anxiety,—to tell the truth, S’or Avvocato, I had a scruple 
about the chicken, it might have toughened the fibres in its 
legs by running about so much: at any rate, it had never 
fattened. ‘Thanks, Sior’ Agnese,’ said he,—you know his 
smile, so courteous and a little sad,—‘ Nothing that you can put 
right. I was beginning to protest—as was natural—but he 
made a sign to show he could not wait. ‘I accept the good will, 
do not expect me this evening.’ Then buon viaggio, I called 
from the steps. He thanked me with a wave of his hand, a very 
delicate hand it is, raised his hat at the gate, and was gone.” 
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The Advocate took a smiling leave of Sior’ Agnese, and 
walked home too abstracted to notice anything beyond the 
range of his own thoughts. Not having found Professor 
Gabriele in his lodgings seemed to disconcert him nearly as 
much at the contents of Contessa’s note. 

“ What an irrational freak,” he muttered, “ to go off without 
giving me notice ; his correspondence can go on as usual, but 
how am I to warn him that the steward proposes to come here 
to consult me about improvements. I must put the man off to 


avoid risk of an awkward encounter.” 
x * * * ¥ 


In the ante-roon of his studio, the Advocate found two 
women waiting; they rose as he entered, his scrutinizing glance 
passed like lightning from one to the other before he saluted 
them in frank, kindly tones. 

** Ah, good day ; are all well at the villa? Pass on both of 
you, be at your ease.” He motioned them to precede him, 
stepping back to close the double doors. 

Angiolella’s face was pathetic in her struggle for calmness. 
He gave her time, arranged a paper or two upon his desk with 
business-like air, his brow slightly knit in professional pre- 
occupation. 

“One moment, and I am at your disposition,” he said, 
without looking up, as he seated himself opposite to them in his 
leather chair with high rests for the arms. 

The women exchanged looks,—one expressed command, the 
other pleading and shrinking. 

The Advocate wrote an address upon a large envelope ; the 
deliberate action of his pen had a soothing effect upon Angio- 
lella’s nervous system. 

* Here,” she began in a low tremulous tone, as she laid a 
hand upon her companion’s arm, “is my niece, Margherita, lost 
to us for many years.” 

Pietro’s pen, travelling smoothly over the paper, received a 
check ; it was his only sign of astonishment; he gave an encou- 
raging nod of congratulation over the top of his goose-quill, 
“* Ben tornata.” 

“Thanks, S’or Avvocato; I don’t say she is not welcome back, 
but if she comes too late, better have stayed away for ever.” 

** Too late for what ?” 


“ Hear, and judge. It isa tale that made my head turn, 
without all the rest.” 
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“Let me have it from beginning toend.” He turned towards 
Margherita, with grave questioning eyes,—there was something 
in them she found impossible to resist. 

“Tt was so long ago,” she stammered, “ my father says, of 
what use to speak now? We have suffered enough for these 
forestieri,—leave things as they are.” 

“Tf you had broken a limb, would you say to the surgeon, 
‘leave things as they are’?” His smile was re-assuring in its 
good nature. “Take time,” he urged, “let me hear what you 
came to tell; there is a remedy to be found for most ills, if one 
only knows where to go for it. How long ago did you say?” 

“Tt must be at least twenty years,” Margherita answered. 

“Where were you ?” 

“Tn a place called Passy, when the master left us to go into 
his own country.” 

“ Ah! close to Paris?” 

“ Yes, we often went there.” 

“Whom did he leave ?” 

“ His wife and me.” 

“Your master was French ? ” 

Margherita nudged Angiolella. “You tell him the 
beginning.” 

“ Scusi, S’or Avvocato, her padroni were English, a young 
husband and wife who took her with them from Ischia. She 
heard from her brother, who served them, what good masters 
they were, how kind and generous; nothing would satisfy her 
but to go travelling with them, when they offered to take her. 
Even after her brother was drowned, she clung to her new 
patrons, rather than return to comfort the old man. You see 
the lady had grown fond of her; she kept Margherita always 
about her, amusing herself by teaching her many things.” . . . 

Pietro held up his hand to stop Angiolella. 

“‘ How was your master called?” he asked, with peculiar sharp- 
ness in his tone. 

“Burgogna,” replied the woman promptly, in her strong 
Contadina accent. 

The Advocate rose suddenly, turning his back upon the 
women, while he appeared to search for something among the 
little tin cases which lined one side of the studio. When he re- 
sumed his seat, his hand trembled slightly as he opened his 
vellum-bound diary, drew a blank sheet of paper towards him, 
dipped his pen into the ink, and wrote with an assumed care- 
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lessness which relieved his client’s temporary embarrassment at 
the unexpected movement. 

“* Go on, I hear you,” he observed. 

“My mistress was very sad at parting; her husband 
promised to come back for us in a month from the day he left ; 
she wished to go with him, he persuaded her it was best for them 
both to have patience. The postman brought a letter from 
him very often; I used to watch at the gate for his coming, and 
take the letters to her in the garden, where she sat at needle- 
work. One morning, a notice came to her from a stranger. 
She looked scared when she opened it; she had scarcely read 
down the page before she bowed herself over the table in the 
summer-house, and lay there like a dead woman.” .. . 

There was a break in the narrator’s voice—she made a ges- 
ture as if to give up the recital; the powerful magnetism of 
interest was emanating from, at least, one of her auditors—it 
held her to the task in spite of herself. 

“What had smitten the poor young creature?” he asked ~ 
gently. 

Margherita drew the back of her hand across her eyes, as 
though to sweep away a painful vision. 

*T did not know then what fatal thing it was; my cries 
brought help, we lifted her; some one took the letter, it was 
crushed under her; she had fallen holding it against her bosom. 
We carried her along the rose garden; I remember how her 
pretty arms drooped; the path was narrow, my shoulder 
brushed against one of the bushes, red rose leaves fell all over 
her in a shower. The scent of roses sickens me even now. 
When she was lying in her large airy room, strangers came about 
her—she took no heed of them; they spoke harshly to me, say- 
ing my lamentation would disturb her, that she was not dead. 
There were whisperings and hushed footsteps. Before three 
days had passed there was a little living child beside her.” 

Here the woman closed her lips, turning away her head to 
escape the still intensity of the Advocate’s attention. 

“ A boy?” he demanded. 

“Tt was a girl.” 

“ What was the mother’s name ? ” 

“‘ Her husband called her Alice.” 

Pietro’s pen skimmed over his paper for a few seconds. 

“Did Signor Burgoyne return to Passy after the birth 
of his child ?” 
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‘* He was killed before the child was born.” 

“ Killed ?” 

“In one moment, it was said. Riding by twilight on his own 
grounds, his horse came down in a rabbit-hole; when the 
young master was found his neck was broken. That was the 
news which came to his wife in the summer-house.” 

“ Do you know where this happened ? ” 

“‘T have seen the spot.” 

“ Did you go there with your mistress ? ” 

She shook her head. “ Not with Alice Burgoyne.” 

“With whom? ” 

“With Sir Henry’s half-sister.” 

“Your dead master’s sister? ” 

“Yes; he was called Sir Henry when he succeeded to the 
property. It was that business took him to England.” 

“Good. Now let us turn to his wife Alice, in Passy.” 

“She died, poverina; that is all.” The woman turned to 
Angiolella muttering with impatience that was almost fierce, 
“Come away; my old father is right, it is useless to rake up 
these things.” 

You and I shall rake till theyare uncovered, was the Advocate’s 
unspoken resolve. His pose became more rigid. ‘‘ Courage,” 
he said aloud ; ‘‘ who knows what may come to light; in turning 
over his wares even the rag-merchant sometimes finds a jewel.” 

“She said it was more precious than jewels,” was 
Margherita’s answer. 

“« Of what was she speaking ?” 

“‘ Of something that she gave me.” 

“ Relate the circumstances.” 

“It was night. I was watching by her while the nurse slept 
in the next room. All atonce her eyes opened full upon me; 
she called me by name; I knelt beside the bed to hear her 
better. ‘My keys,’ she said. I brought them. ‘The dressing- 
case.’ It was a rich one given by her husband. She put the 
key in herself with a little help from me ; her thin white fingers 
took out a folded paper .... her breath came short... . it 
was hard for her to speak, but I understood. ‘This proves my 
marriage,’ she said, ‘it is to go with my child to the guardian 
whose name is written here.” She gave mea letter like that— 
the woman pointed to the envelope addressed to Messrs. Elder 
& Crisp lying upon Pietro’s table. ‘It is to my husband’s 
lawyer, and explains everything.’ Then she lay still for a 
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long time. My poor lady called me again, although I was kneel- 
ing close to her. ‘ Margaret,’ she repeated—oh, so faintly, ‘I 
trust you; these are all I prize in the world . . . . do not give 
them up except to ; 

“She could speak no more, only her large eyes kept asking 
. . . . [held her baby so that its little face touched hers, when 
the warm cheek lay against her own, she murmured something 
that I took to be a name. . . . How long after that she died I 
cannot say . . . . the smile was still upon her lips when she was 
laid in her coffin.” 

** Was the child beside her there ? ” 

“No, it lives to be my reproach.” 

“Very good. First we will follow thetrust. Alice Burgoyne 
confided to you a folded paper—her marriage certificate—together 
with a letter to be sent to the family lawyer in case of her death. 
Where are those two documents ? ” 

“ Burned to ashes.” 

Pietro’s brow grew dark, the lines about his mouth hardened, 
his eyes glowed. 

“‘ Did your hand give them to the flame ?” 

“Tt gave them to my new mistress, Sir Henry’s half-sister, 
& lady who knew how to command. She was good to me too. 
She came to Passy and took me away; a nurse was found for 
the child—it remained there. We went first to a desolate little 
village in England——” 

“Ah! And then?” 

“‘ There was another paper ; it came out of an old mouldy 
book in a miserable church with great cracks in the walls.” 

‘Who tampered with that record?” he asked, with stern 
emphasis, rising again to his feet. 

The woman glanced at him vacantly, and went on with her 
narrative. ‘‘ My lady had the keys whenever she liked; there 
was an arch inside the building she began to sketch, but she 
looked far more into the soiled old book. One day she found 
what she wanted ; I saw her take it out; she minded me no more 
than the stones. I used to wander, pretending to see nothing; 
curiosity kept my eyes open, there was so little else to see, the 
place was dull, only a few scattered dwellings beside the farm- 
house we were in. Nobody troubled themselves about us 
strangers after the first day; my lady always took me out 
with her; she did not like folks to talk to me, though. I 
was bound by a vow not to speak the name of my mistress 
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Alice ; ‘it was dishonour to the family,’ my lady said. I knew 
better.” 

“ Yet you took that cowardly oath, instead of sending the 
letter entrusted to your care, which would have cleared doubt 
and done justice to the living and the dead! ” 

Indignation veiled Pietro’s voice; it sounded deep and 
husky. 

Margherita lifted her shoulders in a prolonged helpless shrug. 

“What would you have? The devil is always ready with an 
excuse when he wants work done; he supplied me with 
twenty.” 

** When did he get hold of the papers ? ” 

“My lady gave them to him on the day she cut a page from the 
big black volume.” 

«You saw her burn them ?” 

“With these two eyes that are ashamed to look at you. We 
were to leave onthe morrow; packing in her dressing-room, I 
had occasion to ask for instructions. She was standing on the 
hearth-rug when I entered her apartment ; a fire had been lighted, 
although the air waswarm. In her hands was the page she 
had brought from the dreary old church, and the paper my poor 
Signora had given me ; on the table was the letter that should have 
beenelsewhere. Courage failed... I saw. . . and said nothing. 
My lady was thinking so hard, she did not seem to notice me; 
I had been trained to move softly. There was that in her aspect 
made my knees shake. . . I crept back to the door, put it between 
her and me without shutting it quite. There was a wide crack 
where it turned on the hinges. I saw as well through that as if 
J had stayed in the room. She was like one in a dream; her hand 
drew nearer and nearer to the grate, she held the papers over it 
till the flame must have scorched her; then her fingers opened, 
the papers dropped; she caught the letter from the table, 
threw that in, too, and held all down with the tongs while 
they blazed together. They would not burn quickly; once 
in the fire, I wanted them to disappear as much as she. 
We two guilty creatures watched—she, on the hearth-rug, I, 
the coward, behind the door, with my heart beating enough to 
choke me. 

“‘They were only bits of parchment and paper covered with 
black marks, but I understood enough to know that the child of 
my dead Signora had lost name and possessions ; the real thief 
was I, my disobedience and treachery had robbed it.” 
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*‘T do not see sufficient motive for your share in the crime,” 
Pietro said, turning his keen eyes upon her. 

Margherita was either too absorbed in her reminiscences to 
hear him, or she failed to comprehend. 

“ Listen! What prevented your obeying the simple command 
Alice Burgoyne laid upon you when you knelt to see her die?” 

“T waited to see who would come, some one was expected ; 
it was a grand English lady; I was mad to be taken into her 
service instead of being discharged there at Passy. She ques- 
tioned me closely alone. I told her every circumstance. When 
I left her presence, the papers had passed from my hand to hers, 
and I had got more than my desire.” 

Margherita rubbed a thumb and finger lightly together. 
Pietro understood the gesture meant money. 

“T soon forgot the wrong we had done, though the sight of 
those smouldering ashes sent me running upstairs to smother 
sobs that would break out. My lady never knew what I had 
seen. If she did not mind, why should I trouble myself! The 
child was too young to feei any loss, it might die. You may 
believe me or not, when I swear that for a few years I did not 
even remember it; there were other things to occupy me, and 
plenty of change. A day of commotion came when the child 
was brought to England. I had to look after it in a country 
village. A livelier, merrier creature never saw the light ; she 
tvok hold of one’s heart without asking leave; she soon got into 
mine. I began to ask myself questions; the answers I never 
dare repeat aloud. The weight on my spirit was lifted when she 
grew old enough to be sent to school in France. She returned no 
more to us; once I found courage to ask news of her; my lady 
said: ‘ She is gone ; better so, poor girl.” When I understood 
she was dead, how glad I was! ” 

“ But you say she lives?” There was apprehension in 
Pietro’s question. 

“Ah! Signor Dio! ” broke from old Lella in a groan. 

“ Be quiet, will you!” Margherita exclaimed, turning upon 
her in nervous irritation. 

“Go on, how did you discover that she lives ? ” the Advocate 
demanded. 

“Oh, do not think that I went searching; no, it was a 
perverse destiny brought us face to face.” 

“ When?” 

* A month ago.” 
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“Eh...la...la!” The Advocate’s crest-fallen accent 
seemed to astonish his auditors. 

“ He thinks I am telling lies to amuse him,” said Margherita, 
in sudden anger. ‘ Let us go.” 

“Tt was how long since you had parted ?” inquired Pietro, 
as if he had not heard the remark. 

“‘ Something like thirteen years, may be more.” 

“ And after that lapse of time, you could still be sure——” 

“Sure as I am that you are sitting opposite. I know 
it by the testimony of my own eyes, what more would you 
have?” 

“A proof of identity.” 

“ Proofs are not wanting. When her face was close to mine 
over the carriage door, it was as if her father and mother had 
risen to look at me through her features.” 

“You mean to say, she resembles Sir Henry and his wife ?”’ 

“That is it. When first I saw her it was awful; after- 
wards they did not show so much, but she never lets one forget 
them. She commands with her father’s eyes and voice, she 
moves her hand like he did, the fingers are pointed like his, the 
top joint of one thumb turns a little back; the hair of her 
head is her mother’s own ; when she sits thinking, her eyelashes 
brush together quickly, as hers used when I watched her at 
needlework.” 

“Resemblance between persons who have no tie of blood 
between them is not uncommon. Is that all?” 

“No. There are proofs that once seen could never mislead.” 

“ Let us examine those.” 

“It is difficult; she carries them on her, and she has 
disappeared.” 

Pietro’s glance at Angiolella was a note of interroga- 
tion. He touched his brow significantly. The slight action 
did not escape the other woman; she laughed with some bitter- 
ness. 

“ Angiolella is the mad one, not I. She dragged me here 
against my will, against my old father’s counsel, against sense 
and reason; for if, as she declares, the fanciulla has thrown 
herself into the sea, what is the use of troubling to get back her 
name and fortune? ” 

“ Who is the woman talking about ? ” cried Pietro, pale with 
excitement. ‘‘ No, it is not possible ! ” 

Angiolella pressed her trembling hands together; between 
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them she held something, it was a little silken scarf, stretched, 
as if it had been tied tightly round some object. 

; “Look, look at this; it is hers, picked up where the rocks 
run far out and the water is deepest. You are not mistaken, 
S’or Avvocato, she means our own Signorina ! 2 





(To be continued.) 




















THE LOOK ER-ON. 


——~oe——— 


I. A Misery or Lire. 


pleasure of life by his chatty discourses on 

the subject of its pleasures. He insisted that 

happiness was a duty, supporting himself 

with the testimony of Epictetus, who said,— 
“Tf a man is unhappy, this must be his own 
fault, for God made all men to be happy,”—a 
doctrine which our Puritan predecessors did their 
best or worst to dispel. Persons may still be found 
who assert that enjoyment of any kind is the root or the 
fruit of sin. Quite recently the question ‘Is Amusement 
Devilish?” has been fiercely debated, to the amusement,— 
devilish or otherwise,—of the bystanders. When the matter is 
looked into it is found that the people who denounce pleasure 
are not wholly bereft of entertainment of their own,—if only 
in frustrating the pleasure of others. Im like manner the 






systematically melancholy man is far from being an utterly 
unhappy man. If at times he feels there is “ naught so sad as 
melancholy,” on other and more frequent occasions the refrain 
changes, and, with the immortal Burton, he sings :— 


“ All my joys to this are folly, 
Naught so sweet as melancholy.” 


As a rule, in fact, the man who abjures what he terms pleasure, 
and his fellow-sufferer, the victim of melancholy, find life to be 
on the whole quite tolerable. 

In the year 1806 appeared a little volume entitled “ The 
Miseries of Life, in Twelve Dialogues: being the Groans of 
Samuel Sensitive and Timothy Testy, with a few supplementary 
Sighs from Mrs. Testy.” The author, whose name was first 
given in the sixth edition, was the Rev. James Beresford, A.M., 
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a fellow of Merton College. It would seem as if our grand- 
parents were as much interested in the miseries of life as we are 
in Sir John Lubbock’s exposition of its pleasures, for the book 
passed through five editions in the very year of its first publi- 
cation, and reached a seventh in the following year. Nine 
additional dialogues were published in 1807, and there were 
some “‘ posthumous groans” in 1825. Like all successful ven- 
tures, it inspired imitators. There was a “Comforts of Human 
Life, or Smiles and Laughter of Charles Chearful and Martin 
Merryfellow,”—a dull production, we may be sure, although it 
did reach the dignity of a second edition. The original work is 
full of fine humour. Assuredly, its catalogue of miseries is 
sufficiently long and varied. Here, by way of example, is a 
misery of reading :— 

“ On arriving at the last volume of an enchanting novel, in 
which the interest is wrought up to the highest pitch, suddenly 
finding the remaining leaves, catastrophe and all, torn out.” 

And here is a misery domestic :—‘ Reposing a fatal con- 
fidence in the stability of the fender, by resting your feet upon 
it, with the pressure inwards as you advance your face towards 
the fire.” 

The “lesson” of the book is applied by the elder brother 
of Mr. Sensitive, who, in a brief conversation at the close, urges, 
in substance, that, if things be bad, yet they are never so bad 
that they might not be worse; the misery of an inveterate corn 
on the little toe sinks into insignificance when we consider the 
amputation of the whole leg; horrible though it be to be 
splashed with mud from the wheel of a passing carriage, it is 
not so bad as being drowned outright; breaking a bell-string, 
however inconvenient, is less to be deplored than breaking 
one’s neck. All which, as far as it goes, is good enough philo- 
sophy in its way, if not always available for timely application. 

There is a misery of life not noted in the volume, which 
persons less susceptible than Mr. Sensitive and Mr. Testy may 
well resent. It is essentially a modern misery which has grown 
out of the love,—or, shall I rather say the custom ?—of reading. 
No doubt, “‘ In the midst of life we are in death,” but this is no 
reason why we should be persistently troubled, as we are, with 
vivid descriptions of the dangers among which we exist. The 
non-professional reader of medical and semi-medical books and 
newspapers has a sorry time of it, but it may be said he has 
only himself to blame, for he need not read them. ‘The worst is 
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that persons who are judicious enough not to read such works, 
if they read at all, are assailed continually in the daily and 
weekly newspapers with quotations from the most gruesome of 
their articles. Death in ice-cream, in jam, in canned-lobster ; 
perils of the open air and of close rooms, of dust and of sweeping 
it away; poison in wall-papers, in carpets, in tobacco, in alcohol ; 
dangers of walking, of riding, of sitting still,—these are but a 
few of the risks that beset the unwary mortal behind and before 
in his passage through the world, and make him wonder not 
that once in a lifetime all must die, but that any one lives at all. 

A malicious ingenuity is displayed in the choice of times and 
seasons for proclaiming these medical terrors. Even as I write, 
in the midst of the holiday season, myself trying to enjoy a brief 
holiday, I find on opening,—not a medical journal, but that 
estimable newspaper Public Opinion, which no busy man can 
dispense with,—that the latest warning from the Lancet relates 
to nothing’ less than “Holiday Dangers.” It seems that the 
perils of daily life are indefinitely multiplied when one seeks 
rest and recreation away from home. Let the man who goes to 
the seaside or the country not hope to benefit by the change, but 
be thankful if he escape home again with his life. First of all, 
the ‘‘ pleasure” resort (as with exquisite irony it is called) is 
likely to be badly drained. The would-be holiday maker must 
ascertain whether the lodgings of his choice “are wholesome in 
point of construction [of drains] and water supply.” It is abso- 
lutely necessary that there shall be “ disconnection of waste and 
overflow pipes from the drains, and severance by means of an 
air-break between the house-drains and the sewer.” On this 
subject consultation with the medical officer of health is recom- 
mended. If every visitor to, say, Scarborough or Brighton were 
to consult the medical officer of health, what would become of 
that poor man? The next important question is, has any 
infectious disease recently occurred in the house? Here again 
the medical officer of health should be consulted. When these 
points are satisfactorily settled, the not less important subject of 
food supply presents itself. The large appetites of visitors lead 
to an increased demand for milk. This excites the cupidity of 
the milk-dealer, and leads him, it may be, to supply a greater 
quantity than his cows can yield. “In the rural areas the 
quality of the water is most open to suspicion.” Is, then, the 
cow with the iron tail to be trusted? ‘‘There is a common 
impression amongst some persons that little risk attaches to 
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milk that comes from the country.” Miserable delusion! “It 
is essentially in the country that the danger lies.”” Happy, then, 
is the man who is contented with his chalk and water in the 
town; who looks not upon milk when it is yellow and creamy, 
but knows it only as an azure-coloured fluid which leaves a dark 
sandy sediment. 

If the preaching-doctors (a distinct class not to be con- 
founded with the more useful variety who do not preach) had 
their will, the whole of life would be filled in maintaining mere 
existence. Is there any human creature, outside a lunatic 
asylum, so wretched as to live strictly according to their rules 
of health, dieting himself by the medicine-man’s theories, 
reading and writing only under particular conditions as to light 
and time, spending all the intervals between his meals in aiding 
digestion, rising and retiring at fixed hours, arranging his bed 
in a special position, clothing himself as he is told,—and, in 
short, awake and asleep having the fear of the preaching-doctor 
before him? At any rate, let us not do the preaching-doctors 
the injustice to suppose that they give any heed to their own 
advice. Yet, what shall we say: that these persons take a 
fiendish delight in terrifying their fellow- mortals, or that they 
are only supplying a known want on the part of a vast class of 
readers who revel in doleful dumps ? 


Il. Wittram Hazuirr. 


Tae summer pause in book-publishing has been pleasantly 
relieved by the issue, in Messrs. Frederick Warne & Co.’s 
“Cavendish Library,” of a volume of William Hazlitt’s works, 
selected by Mr. Alexander Ireland, who also contributes an 
admirable introductory essay, biographical and critical. Hazlitt 
has been a life-long “ hobby” with Mr. Ireland, and probably 
there is not another man living so able as he is to deal with the 
subject. The British public for some reason not quite clear, or 
it may be for want of reason, has never taken kindly to Hazlitt, 
and it is to be hoped that Mr. Ireland’s work will do something, 
even at this late date, to make him better known to his country- 
men and more justly appreciated. Charles Lamb, who was 
Hazlitt’s intimate friend, and considered him “one of the 
wisest and finest spirits breathing,”’ once expressed the wish 
that “he would not quarrel with the world at the rate he does.” 
Hazlitt was far from being a sweet-tempered mortal, and this 
disposition to quarrel with the world had doubtless something 
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to do with his comparative non-success during his lifetime. In 
those days, moreover, political feeling ran so much to personal 
bitterness that it was practically impossible for a Tory critic to 
find even literary merit in the work—though non-political—of a 
known Radical writer. Consequently, Hazlitt fared ill at the 
hands,—or rather at the pens,—of one-half of the critics. This, 
however, does not explain why later generations have been so 
careless of one whom Thackeray looked upon justly as “ one of 
the keenest and brightest critics that ever lived.” The reader 
will not need to dip far before he becomes conscious of the 
stimulating character of Hazlitt’s writings. They are full of 
thought, and the thought is well expressed. 

Whether Hazlitt was better as critic or as essayist has been 
debated, but it does not much matter. That he so far excelled 
in both ways as to give rise to the question is testimony to his 
merit. He had a terrible temper of his own and at times 
allowed prejudice to sway him; but at his best, in his calmer 
moods, he was a great critic. Mr. George Saintsbury considers 
him “the greatest critic that England has yet produced.” 
Assertions in the superlative degree should be received with 
caution ; it will perhaps suffice, in this instance, to recognise in 
Hazlitt a great critic, or one of the greatest critics, &c. His 
delicate literary taste went far to make him this. He was not 
in the least a critic of Matthew Arnold’s order; by no means a 
master in comparative criticism, much less a finder of faults. 
He tasted literature as some men at their dinner-tables taste 
wine, to ascertain its positive merit, and not as the professional 
wine-taster tastes it, to differentiate and classify. As Mr. 
Ireland says, he showed that ‘the way to comprehend a book 
was to enjoy it, and that just perception is closely allied to 
sympathy.” 

Hazlitt’s literary style resembles, more or less consciously, 
the style of the essayists who have made Queen Anne’s day 
famous. Apart from Hazlitt’s numerous references to these 
writers,—and to Steele in particular,—no reader could doubt 
his familiarity with their works. The resemblance, however, 
never suggests imitation. As Hazlitt himself, speaking of 
Cobbett, says: “A really great and original writer is like 
nobody but himself.” In so far as familiarity does not explain 
the resemblance, it may be ascribed to an intellectual kinship. 
Steele and Hazlitt were, in many ways, as different from one 
another as any two men could be, but their outlook on life and 
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literature was not dissimilar. Of the two, while Steele’s was 
the sweeter disposition, the keener and stronger intellect pro- 
bably belonged to Hazlitt. 

III. Tae Morsip Poser. 


Tue critic who, in the fulfilment of his duty, tastes if he does 
not read the current verse known as “minor poetry,” does not take 
long to discover that most of it is set in a minor key, and he 
may well ask himself,—Is the poetic temperament necessarily 
melancholy ? He might be excused if he asserted that not the 
poetic temperament only, but the critic of such poetry no less, is 
necessarily melancholy. A distinction must, however, be made 
between the poet who is simply melancholy and the poet who is 
positively morbid. One whose eye is keener for the sorrows 
than the joys of life is inevitably melancholy, but if, notwith- 
standing this too acute and painful gift of vision, he possess 
his soul in patience and helpfulness, he will not become morbid. 
The distinguishing feature of the morbid poet is his self-pity. 
The sorrows of other people trouble him little or not at all, but 
his own personal griefs, whether real or only imagined, afflict 
him profoundly. With extreme care he notes his sensations, 
physical and mental. True he does not always maintain scien- 
tific accuracy in his record of them. By virtue of his “ poetical 
licence” he describes a sluggish liver (which is usually the 
source of his distress) as a bruised or a broken heart. The poet 
must not be confounded with the private man. Instances have 
been known where the poet seen in his verses, is slight, delicate, 
and the possessor of a hectic flush, pointing too surely to con- 
sumption and an early grave, where daisies will flourish ; whereas 
the man of flesh and blood who wielded the pen is short in 
stature and as stout and robust as the liberal use of ale can 
make him, and, so far from being a sweet ethereal being in whose 
mouth butter would not melt, is a swearer of profane oaths. His 
sweet sad songs are of ills that have not befallen him and are 
not likely to befall him. He has been jilted, in imagination, by 
some lovely creature, who, if not also imaginary, probably does 
not, in the world of mere fact, know him by sight. He pictures 
for himself a moss-covered mound in the country churchyard 
and, grinding his teeth, he cries, in Tennysonian phrase,— 


“Come not when I am dead 
To drop thy foolish tears upon my grave, 
To trample round my fallen head 
And vex the unhappy dust thou wouldst not save,”— 
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and soon. Sometimes the self-pity takes a weeping form. On 
other occasions, not the faithless fair one, but the cold hard world 
which has failed to recognise his budding genius is his source 
of sorrow, but in any case the “sod ” and the “silent tomb” 
frequently recur in his verse. A depressing companion, the 
morbid poet ! 

Melancholy and even downright morbid poetry is not the 
exclusive property of the minor order of poets. Mrs. Hemans 
and Kirke White must probably be classed as minor poets, not- 
withstanding that, unlike the vast majority of their comrades, 
their fame,—such as it is,—has survived for a generation or two. 
But there is Byron, the very laureate of things dismal, although 
of course he has produced some very different work. Shelley, 
though usually melancholy, was seldom morbid. In the case of 
Keats we have the curious example of a really morbid tempera- 
ment, hardly revealing itself at all in his verse. Tennyson was 
addicted to morbid melancholy in his young days when he was 
himself a minor poet, and he has never quite outgrown the weak- 
ness. So far from being even ashamed of it, he still trots out on 
the occasion of every new edition, “airy, fairy ” Lilian, “ ever- 
varying” Madeline, “faint smiler” Adeline, “rare pale” 
Margaret, “ serene imperial” Eléanore, Mariana, who wished she 
was dead, Oriana “‘ beneath the greenwood tree,” Claribel, and 
all the other frivolous, unmanageable, and ill-fated damsels who 
vexed “the poet’s mind ” in the days of his vanity. ‘‘ Locksley 
Hall” itself is a dismal ditty on a larger and cleverer scale, and 
*‘ Locksley Hall Sixty Years After” revives the same morbid 
temper in old age. The Tennyson who will be remembered 
“through the changing groves of time ” is the Tennyson who 
wrote quite other poems than these. 

Yet, when fairly looked at, I do not think it will be found 
that the poetic temperament is necessarily melancholy. The 
melancholy,—much more the morbid element,—springs from 
incompleteness. The poetical person may be dismal; not so 
the true poet. As a little learning is a dangerous thing, so a 
little of the poetic temperament is a melancholy thing. When 
Time puts the works of men into his caldron there rises from 
the mass a scum and refuse which, in the case of poets, is the 
morbid element. The highest poets yield little or none of it; 
their personal selves are lost in their theme. Shakespeare is 
supremely unconscious, and the scale of descent is regulated 
until we reach the poet’s corner of the village paper, whose 
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occupant, not once in a hundred times, can conceive of anything 
on earth or in heaven so well worth commemorating in verse as 
his insignificant self. Works such as his, when they come to be 
dealt with, will prove to be wholly scum. The melancholy poet 
is essentially the minor poet,—his melancholy and his minority 
spring from one and the same root. 


IV. Is Leisure Extinct? 


A writer in the New York Forum, a monthly review which in 
this country is often quoted, but not so widely read as it deserves 
to be, has been discoursing on “‘ The Extinction of Leisure.” 
It would seem from his account that all the serenity which is 
supposed to have distinguished the good old times has taken to 
itself wings, and that nothing is left but turmoil, over-pressure, 
competition and greedy desire for riches. He must surely have 
been dwelling in retirement from the world, closeted with Mr. 
Ruskin’s books, until in this leisurely occupation he really has 
convinced himself that there is no leisure left. ‘‘ The wish is 
father to the thought ” sometimes ; but we cannot suppose that 
Mr. Ruskin and his disciples wish the world to be in the 
lamentable condition they represent it. In this instance we 
would prefer to assume that their zeal has seized the reins of 
their fancy and that they do not know they are tilting at wind- 
mills. The contributor to the Forum is thinking of America, 
no doubt, and things may be materially different there. But if 
so the reports which come across the ocean of the social con- 
dition of the States are hopelessly misleading. At any rate, in 
Mr. Ruskin’s own country, leisure is not extinct ; else why these 
great strikes, not for more pay only, but quite as much for 
shorter hours? The holiday spirit is abroad as it never was 
before. Business is concentrated into one-half the number of 
hours that it used to be. Leisure is not extinguished, but, on 
the contrary, is increasing; but it comes to us differently. It 
is separated from the business of life. In the olden time the 
office or workshop and the dwelling-house were under one roof, 
and work and recreation were intermingled through all the 
hours of the day. Now, business and domestic life are parted 
in space and time as far as may be. Our grandfathers did their 
business in leisurely fashion, as, in truth, in the days when the 
stage-coach was, and the electric telegraph was not, they were 
‘forced to do. Nowadays the pressure of business is shorter and 
sharper, and the hours of repose come afterwards. This is true 
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more or less of all classes who work at all; but, in another and 
less irreproachable way, I suspect, the sum-total of leisure is even 
greater than it used to be. The classes who work are separated 
more than ever from the classes who take their ease,—a new and 
unlooked-for development of the time-honoured and respectable 
economic principle of division of labour. Some circles there 
are where leisure, so far from becoming extinct, is the order of 
the day and of every day. 
Watrer Lewin. 
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